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Kentucky Feuds and Their Causes 
By E. CARL LITSEY 


Tradition and the newspapers are so fond of referring to Kentucky as ‘‘ The dark and bloody ground” that 
at the request of the editor, Mr. E. Carl Litsey made a journey through the most notorious districts of the State, 
carefully noting what he saw and heard, and relying solely upon first-hand information. The accuracy of his 


story is unquestionable. 


NE fine morning last June I 
} found myself in company 
with my good friend, Bret- 
ney, seated in a low, broad, 
two-horse wagon, leaving 
London, Kentucky, and bound for 
Manchester, twenty-two miles distant. 
The position which I occupied at this 
time was not peculiarly enviable, for | 
was en route for the heart of the feud- 
ists’ country, to learn from their own 
lips the story of their hatreds and their 
wars. My companion was armed with 
a kodak and I with a note book. The 
night before I had inquired of my land- 
lord the best ana quickest way to reach 
Manchester, and instead of giving me 
the information direct, he had sur- 
prised me with the question: ‘What's 
your business there?’ Well, I was not 
shouting my business from the house- 
tops, for the very air was alive with 
suspicion after the quite recent 
troubles in that part of the country, 
and the reply I gave my curious host 
won’t pass muster on the last day. 
The next morning, however, found 
us on the road bright and early, in a 
wagon without springs, and with a 
lank, pinched-faced mountaineer for a 
driver, who whistled at his horses con- 
tinually, instead of urging them with 
whip or voice. The twisting, twining 


road over 
which we 
went at 
varying de- 
grees of 
speed was a 
sorry speci- 
men. There 
had been no 
attempt to 
make a 
pike, nor 
macada- 
mize. The 
“right of 
way” had 
simply been 
established 
by custom, 
and along 
this ‘‘way” 
all things 
had to go that proceeded on wheels. 
When we had gone what we hoped 
and believed to be over half way, our 
driver suddenly pulled up at a way- 
side well. 

“How far have we come?” I asked, 
nonchalantly, as all of us scrambled 
out for a drink. 

“Four miles and a half!” answered 
our meek-faced driver. The. was his 
name. “We’re gittin’ started.” 
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Deserted. The owner of this cabin was the victim of a feudist quarrel. 


From this point we swept deeper 
and deeper into the mountains, and 
traces of civilization became scarcer. 
Now and again we would pass a small 
hut, squatted like a brown toad at the 
road-side. It would be made of logs, 
some of them with the bark still on, 
and the immense crevices between 
each log were filled with mud and 
small stones mixed in a kind of mor- 
tar. The chimney to this crude dwell- 
ing is made by laying small sticks in the 
shape of a square with their ends over- 
lapping, one above the other, till the 
required height is gained. The in- 
terstices are daubed with soft mud, and 
the sun completes the welding. Wild 
and poorly clad forms would appear in 
the low doorways; faces almost ex- 
pressionless would stare at us in a 
kind of apathetic wonder. Women’s 
and children’s faces for the most part; 
the men were away. Stopping once on 
the pretext of getting a drink—which 
courtesy, by the way, was promptly 
and cheerfully extended me—I asked a 
tousle-headed, brown-faced little maid 
where her father was, having my own 
reasons for the question. A change 
came over the child’s face, and she 
backed away in distrust; the guile of 
the serpent crept up and flamed in her 
fox-like eyes, and she answered 
quickly, and with a furtive glance 


around, “I don’t know!” Then she 
ran as fast as her bare feet could carry 
her, and hiding behind a tree, peeped 
out at me like some wily animal I was 
seeking to entrap. Duplicity and cun- 
ning were bred in her bone, and had 
been fostered year by year as she grew. 
The reason for her queer action 
needed no explanation. Her father 
was either that moment at his still 
making white whiskey, or else on the 
trail of one against whom he nursed a 
blood-vow. We were getting in the 
feudists’ country, where the sun set 
crimson and the moon rose red. 
Presently we debouched from the 
valley, and rolled along a level for a 
short distance. Here we met a man 
and woman walking, the first persons 
we had encountered traveling since we 
started that morning. They walked 
quickly, seeming to be in a great 
hurry. The man was roughly dressed, 
and carried a small black valise; the 
woman had on a calico dress, and kept 
her head bent so that we could not see 
her face, which was naturally shaded 
by the sunbonnet which she wore. We 
paid no particular attention to the 
twain, beyond giving them a casual 
glance. Two miles further on, and 
down a hill in front of us sped a man 
on a large bay horse. He passed us 


like a flash, but T caught sight of a 
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wild, bearded face, and steel-blue eyes 
shining with a hard light. 

“Stop!” 

The command came from behind, 
and was for us. The. pulled up our 
horses, and we all turned. The man 
who had passed us had whirled around 
and was coming back. I| felt a queer, 
unnatural, sinking feeling in my 
breast, for Bretney and I had both 
come unarmed—the surest way to 
avoid trouble where trouble is rife. 
And this feeling was not lightened 
when I saw strapped around the ap- 
proaching stranger’s waist a huge re- 
volver of the Colt pattern. He drew 
rein beside us, his horse covered with 
froth and sweat, and trembling. The 
first words I heard made me feel more 
at ease. 

“Did ye pass a man an’ woman while 
ago?” 

The question was put to our driver 
in a calm voice, but the look in the 
man’s eyes belied the tones in which 
he spoke. 


“*Bout a mile 


back,” 


answered 
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The., readily. lone?” 


“Whut they 


“T want em!” was the brief, laconic 
reply. His horse reared, wheeled as 
on a pivot, and man and beast were 


lost in a cloud of dust. 

“What’s the trouble there, The.?” | 
asked. 

“That feller’s stol’d his woman,” 
was the ambiguous and unconcerned 


reply. “He'll kill ‘im, an’ git his 
woman back.” He jerked his lines 
and whistled to his team, then re- 


lapsed into silence. 

After this encounter we 
without adventure for a 
miles. Now we were on a level, 
flanked on either side by walls of 
closely growing trees and tangled un- 
derbrush; now crossing small streams 
which murmured peacefully along, and 
sometimes through the low foliage we 
caught a glimmer from the cool, dark 
surface of a spreading pool. 

When we had completed half our 
journey we were hailed again, this 
time from a house on the road-side. 
A tall, dark figure, arrayed in a cheap 


pr yceeded 
number of 





Behind the waterfall is a great cave, which has been a favorite hiding place for fugitives 
Srom the law. 
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suit of “store” clothes, and carrying an 
old and battered violin in his hand, 
approached, and asked to be allowed 
to ride to his home, a few miles this 
side of Manchester. We consented, 
and he climbed in beside the driver. 
Millard—The. seemed to know him 
well—proved a fountain of informa- 
tion. We learned that he was the 
fiddler of the country, and played for 
all the dances. His profession had 
been suffering of late, however, be- 
cause the recent dances had all ended 
in a general fight, and the girls were 
getting afraid to attend. The day be- 
fore he had received word to come to 
the house from which he hailed us, 
but when he got there early in the 
evening he had been informed by a 
big figure who stood before the door 
with a Winchester in his hands, that 
there would be no dancing there that 
night. And there wasn’t. 

Millard was dry. It wasn’t long be- 
fore he turned to us to inquire if we 
had “anything.” Friendships ripen 
quickly in the mountains. “Anything” 
means liquor among the initiated. We 
told him “No” truthfully, but he said it 
didn’t matter, because there was 
plenty of it all around us. And on the 
top of the very next hill the horses 
were brought to a standstill. To the 
left, a short distance from the road, 
was acabin. Millard informed us that 
here “white lightning’—moonshine 
whiskey—could be obtained by anyone 
who had the money to buy, and asked 
us if we wanted to go in. We did, 
although we didn’t know if we would 
ever come out. There was one room 
to the cabin. Most of this room was 
filled by a bed; the rest by a rickety 
table. Beyond the table a _ long, 
brown rifle leaned significantly in the 


corner. There was barely space to 
sit down in some _ bark-bottomed 
chairs. A man came through a door 


in the rear. A man six feet tall, broad 
shouldered, with tanned, sunken 
cheeks, and keen eyes. He gazed at 


Bretney and me—or rather at our 
clothes—in distrust. 

“Got any lightnin’, Kim?” said Mil- 
lard. “These feller’s ’re all right ;” he 
waved his hand at us with an easy air. 


The man addressed, still silent, 
thrust his hand under the bed, and 
drew forth a brown, two-gallon jug, 
which he set upon the table. Then 
he went out, but returned almost in- 
stantly with a tin cup, which he placed 
beside the jug. Millard was master of 
ceremonies. He approached the table 
with a swagger and with a careless 
smile on his face, removed the corn- 
cob from the neck of the jug, and 
poured some liquor into the cup. It 
was clear as water, and when I con- 
veyed it to my lips a moment later, and 
allowed it barely to touch my tongue, 
sO as not to give offense to mountain 
hospitality, I became thoroughly con- 
vinced that it deserved the name by 
which it was generally known in that 
part of the State. 

“Got some water, Kim?” queried 
Millard, smiling at my inability to im- 
bibe the stuff, and filling the cup nearly 
to the rim. “Ye’re a damn pore moon- 
shiner if ye don’t give yer customers 
nothin’ to take the edge off’n this 
lightnin’ !” 

Millard indulged in a number of po- 
tations, and his tongue ran correspond- 
ingly free. Before we left that hut | 
had heard the story of one feudist war, 
wrung from the silent lips of the man 
beneath whose humble roof we sat, by 
some taunts and innuendoes which 
Millard shrewdly let drop. 

As we continued our journey the 
road grew more rugged and danger- 
ous. We had all the time been ascend- 
ing by slow stages to the top of a 
range of mountains. As far as we 
could see in every direction were un- 
broken expanses of green. Deep 
gorges sank away at our right and left, 
and suddenly, just before us, the road 
dipped straight down the rocky side of 
the height upon which we_ were. 
There was no other way, and as we 
started down we held ourselves in 
readiness to leap for our lives should 
such a course become expedient. But 
the passage down the mountain was 
accomplished successfully, owing to 
the skill of our driver and the sure- 
footed horses, and we breathed a sigh 
of relief when we rolled along a level 
once more. We reached Manchester 
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about noon without incident or acci- 
dent. 

During our stay in this sequestered 
hamlet of the mountains I learned the 
history which is set forth here. If it 
is tinged with the blood of the inno- 
cent, and blackened by _ reasonless 
deeds of hate, I cannot mitigate or 
cleanse, for these things are true. The 
Kentucky feudist is a man apart from 
his race ; a type individual and distinct. 
By birth, tradition and environment, 
he is taught to regard the taking of 
human life with as little concern as he 
would feel in removing a stone from 
his path. His tall and uncouth figure 
stalks somberly across the page of his- 
tory and his footsteps arc marked with 
blood. They are a hunted people, 
and they know it, for even the law 
which they mock is slow to give them 
justice. 

The stain which blots Kentucky’s 
fair escutcheon is known from ocean 
to ocean. It would be foolish for even 
a son of the soil to seek to deny the 
grave acts which have given to his 
State a reputation and a name 
throughout the world which is not to 
be envied. And nowhere is this con- 
dition of things regretted more than 
at home, where these things were 
given birth. But they are not legiti- 
mate children; they are the spawn of 
ignorance, prejudice and a free giving 
way to man’s worst passions. And yet 
the deeds which have darkened Ken- 
tucky’s name and thrown a sinister 
shadow upon her borders can only be 
lost in the years to come. That men 
should band together and take a life 
vow against their neighbor must seem 
incredible to many; that in this day, 
when law rules the known world, there 
should be those living in the midst of 
it all who set law at utter defiance, 
and curl their lips in scorn at a court 
of justice. But the columns of the 
daily press reek with the stories oi 
high crimes which go unpunished be- 
cause their perpetrators laugh at the 
law which they know cannot reach 
them, and which to them is a vague 
sort of tyranny which would deprive 
one of his rights—the right to kill. 

In the central and the western por- 
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tions of Kentucky there is as high an 
order of civilization and advancement 
as can be found anywhere on earth. But 
in the mountain counties of her eastern 
border, where the rugged and untaught 
minds are dominated by a crude and 
savage idea of the meaning of honor, 
the deadly vendetta still rages, and no 
one can say when it will cease. So 
long as their mountain defiles remain 
uninvaded by the emigrant; so long 
as their mountain sides intimidate the 
prospective railroad line; and above 
all, so long as their wild, barbaric 
blood remains uncrossed by a gentler 
strain—just so long will their interne- 
cine wars prevail. For here men are 
governed by a medieval idea of right 
and wrong, and each man’s mind is 
his own court and judge. He acknowl- 
edges no other, and by it are his ac- 
tions governed. And when it has led 
him to wanton slaughter, as it often 
does, the endless stretches of forest- 
clad mountains afford a refuge which 
it is impossible to lay bare. But it is 
a rare thing that the slayer of his kind 
seeks the shelter of the hills. When 
his enemy is done to death, the victor 
goes home and tells his friends, and 
the clansmen gather on either side, as 
they did in the days of Roderick Dhu. 

The counties of Knox, Leslie, Har- 
lan, Letcher, Laurel and Clay are 
where the feuds wage fiercest. But the 
last named county, especially, is where 
the vendetta flourishes like a green 
bay tree, and death stalks abroad at 
noonday like a roaring lion seeking 
whom he may devour, and it is of the 
feuds of Clay that we will write. 

The Howards, Bakers, Whites, Gar- 
rards and Philpots are names well 
known to newspaper readers through- 
out the Union, for they, by their acts, 
have brought to this mountain county 
a name which inspires dread and fear. 
In the famous Taylor-Goebel race for 
Governor two years ago, when Frank- 
fort was swarming with partisan moun- 
taineers, there was a sudden shot, and 
one of the aspirants to the Governor’s 
chair fell dying upon the pavement be- 
fore the capital building, with a bullet 
hole through his chest. To this day no 
one knows whose hand it was that 
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pulled the trigger, and though thou- 
sands of dollars were spent to bring 
the assassin to justice, he still lives. 
But Jim Howard, a Clay County feud- 
ist, languishes in prison with the 
charge upon him. Well might it have 
been one of these men of the moun- 
tains, for their aim never misses. 

It is told in the feudist country that 
a certain man had a wrong against 
another, which could only be wiped 


out in blood. One day this man 
saw his enemy, and though three 
hundred yards separated them, he 


raised his rifle, aimed at the heart of 
his victim, and fired. The man fell 
dead, but when the slayer approached 
and found that his bullet had fallen 
one inch he was greatly chagrined 
and loudly expressed his disgust at 
such poor shooting. 


Baker was bitterly prosecuted in the 
courts, William Garrard defending 
him. After a long drawn out trial 
3aker was convicted of the killing, and 
hanged for it. This created bitter feel- 
ing between the families, which never 














The scene of a battle in which five men 
were killed, 

The feudal quarrels and battles in 
Clay County between the Garrard, 
Baker and White families, which have 
been attracting widespread attention 
during the past three years, had their 
origin over half a century ago. Polit- 
ical and business rivalry has, to a great 
extent, been the cause of the trouble, 
augmented in its infancy by the high 
prejudices of two old Virginia families, 
the Garrards and the Whites. Coming 
to Clay County in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century they were rivals in 
the salt business, the mountain indus- 
try at that time, and also in politics, 
the former being Democrats and the 
latter Republicans. The Bakers are 
also Democratic in politics. Their 
rivalry first took a serious turn in 1849, 
when William Baker killed David 
Prewitt, a relative of the Whites. 


A feudist cabin wherein twelve 
Jind shelter. 

died out. 

creased by political battles of 

the next few years, in one of 













Instead, it was in- 


which old General Garrard 
aspired to be a member of the 


Kentucky Legislature. 
Daugherty White opposed 


him, and in the general elec- 
tion, defeated him. In later 
years they 
ran again, 
and this time 
Garrard was 
elected. 

In 1857, 
Jailer Bowl- 
ing, of Clay, 
a Democrat, 
was murdered 
by unknown 
persons. John 
White was 
accused of the 
crime, but 
upon trial 
proved _ that 
he was not a 
party to it 
in any way. 


Suspicious of a visitor. General Gar- 


rard had led the fight to elect Bowling 
prosecution 
These political fights 


as jailer, and led the 
against White. 
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were kept up by the two families dur- 
ing all the years up to the present time, 
yet their children married and inter- 
married and many of them are on 
friendly terms with one another. 

The more recent troubles between 
the Bakers and Garrards on one side 
and the Howards and Whites on the 
other, began in the fall of 1897, when 
Ben White, Jr., was the Republican 
nominee, and Gilbert Garrard was the 
Democratic nominee for County Sher- 
iff. A number of rows occurred be- 
tween the factions, resulting in a bat- 
tle between Tom and Anse Baker, and 
Deputy Sheriff George Hall and Frank 
Campbell, a storekeeper, the Sheriff 
trying to arrest the Bakers. A number 
of shots were fired on each side, two 
of the participants being slightly 
wounded. That night the residence of 
Hall and the 
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reled about it, but were separated by 
friends, and a settlement was made 
through Tom’s father, George Baker. 
Several days later, about the first of 
April, 1898, the Howards and Bakers 
were engaged at the mouth of Crane 
Creek, rafting logs. Tom Baker and 
Bal Howard had another difficulty, but 
were separated again. Baker and his 
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general store 
of Campbell 
were de- 
stroyed by 
fire. Tom and 
Anse Baker 
were charged 
with the 
burning, and 
after being 
arrested were 
bailed out of 
custody 
by General 
Garrard. 
Tom Baker 




















A mountain in cultivation. 


was at one time in partnership with Bal 
Howard in the logging business, and in 
settling up their accounts there was a 
difference of forty dollars. They quar- 


The Kentucky 
Mountains. 
friends went 
home. On the 
sixth day of 
\pril the How- 
ards completed 
their rafting, 
and Bal How- 
ard started for 
home. He had 
to pass Baker’s 
home on _ his 
way, and so 
had his son, 
Wils Howard, 
Burch Stores, 
and two boys 
The road to Manchester, 4,. the name 
of Shackelford, accompanying him 
When within three hundred yards of 
the Baker farm a woman in a cabin on 
the roadside tolled a farm bell. This 
was an unusual thing at eleven 
o'clock in the day, and the Howards 
commented upon it. They had gone 
but a hundred and fifty yards when 
they learned that it was a signal. Just 
as they passed a dark ravine at this 
point a Winchester was fired, the ball 
striking Bal Howard in the back. A 
regular fusilade followed, Burch Stores 
being killed instantly, and Wils How- 
ard shot fatally. The Shackelfords es- 
caped unhurt, and the elder Howard 
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owes his life to the fact that his horse 
became frightened and ran away with 
him. Wils Howard lived several 
hours after being shot, and made a 
dying charge that Tom Baker and his 
friends did the ambushing. He said 
that they came out in the road and 
fired several shots into Stores’ dead 
body. Tom, Dee, Wiley and Jim 
Baker, and Charles Wooten and a man 
named Barrett were indicted for the 
crime. Barrett turned State’s evidence 
later, implicating the others. 

Jim Howard resided in Manchester 
at the time of the ambushing, occu- 
pying the position of County Assessor. 
He heard of it the following day, and, 
without saying anything to anyone, se- 
cured a Winchester, and mounting his 
horse, struck out for the Baker home. 
When within a few miles of the battle- 
ground he met George Baker, the 
father of Tom, in the road, and with- 
out a word of warning, shot him down. 
Old man Baker and his slayer had al- 
ways been warm friends, and when dy- 
ing he made the request that Howard 
be not prosecuted, as he did not 
realize what he was doing. Howard 
wandered around like a madman for 
several days after the killing, no one 
daring to arrest him. At last he came 
into town and gave himself up. His 
case was transferred to the Laurel 
County Circuit Court. There his at- 
torneys pleaded emotional insanity,and 
the defendant testified to not remem- 
bering anything about the shooting. 
He was convicted and sentenced to 
the penitentiary, but secured a new 
trial and was finally released. 

While Bal Howard was recovering 
from the wounds received in the am- 
bushing, his house was surrounded by 
armed Deputy Sheriffs, sent there to 
protect him. When able to travel, 
Howard fled to Harlan County, his old 
home, remaining there until the June 
term of court, when he returned to 
Manchester to prosecute the Bakers. 
It was at this term that the State troops 
first went to Clay, and that Tom Baker 
was indicted for his crimes. 

The Whites were dragged into the 
Baker-Howard feud shortly before this 
term of court, by the assassination of 


Will White. This young man had just 
completed a term as Sheriff of the 
county before being murdered, and was 
engaged at the time trying to collect 
back taxes. He was killed on Sexton’s 
Creek, twelve miles north of Manches- 
ter, on the second of June, Tom Baker 
firing the fatal shot. The trouble be- 
tween White and the Bakers arose over 
the assistance given by the ex-Sheriff 
in the prosecution of Baker for burn- 
ing George Hall’s house several 
months before. White met Tom and 
Dee Baker at the point above men- 
tioned, at a narrow place in the road. 
Each demanded that the other should 
give way, and in the fight that followed 
Tom Baker shot White in the ab- 
domen, killing him almost instantly. 
For this Baker was tried in the Knox 
County Circuit Court, at Barbourville, 
and given a life sentence in the peniten- 
tiary. His attorneys appealed the case, 
however, and the prisoner was finally 
released on bond. 

The third battle of this year between 
the feudists was fought in July, on 
Horse Creek, one mile north of Man- 
chester. In it John Baker and Frank 
Clark, a negro, were killed by persons 
unknown. They were fired upon from 
ambush about dusk, and their bodies 
were left lying in the road until the next 
day, when they were discovered by 
chance. For this crime no one has 
ever been arrested, or even indicted. 
Shortly before this occurred, Gilbert 
Garrard and his wife were ambushed, 
and narrowly escaped being murdered. 
The attempted assassination took place 
on Sunday, July 3d, as they were going 
to a small church about a mile from 
their home to teach a Sunday-school 
class. A Winchester rifle bullet passed 
through Garrard’s coat, another struck 
his horse, and a third went through his 
wife’s clothing. They fled home as 
quickly as possible, and the next day 
left the county for good. This attempt 
to assassinate is also laid at the door 
of the Whites by the Garrards and the 
Bakers. 

The time drew on when Tom Baker 
was to be tried for his many crimes. 
Manchester, never quiet then, was bub- 
bling with excitement. The State 
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troops were there to protect their pris- 
oner and to preserve order. The town 
was so full of people that the military 
could not find quarters, so tents were 
pitched in the rear of the court house, 
which were occupied by the soldiers, 
with Tom Baker in their midst. Early 
in the morning of the day set for the 
trial, while the gray heads of the sur- 
rounding mountains were swathed in 
bandages of mist, horsemen could be 
seen emerging from dark defiles and 
sinuous by-paths, which led no one 
knew where. Up to the courtyard 
fence they rode, with their rifles across 
their saddle-bows. Before crossing the 
portals of the house of justice they 
must lay down their arms, and so they 
stacked their guns against the wall of 
the building, and went in with hearts 
of hate or hope. As the heavy fog of 
the morning gradually lifted before the 
sun, Tom Baker stepped from his tent 
and stretched his gaunt arms with a 
lazy yawn, preparatory to washing his 
face. It was then that the peaceful air 
was cut with a sharp, whip-like report, 
and Tom Baker’s soul stood naked be- 
fore a tribunal which cannot err. Into 
the midst of Governor Bradley’s 
troops, before law’s very face, a feudist 
arm was stretched, and vengeance grat- 
ified. From the window of Sheriff 
White’s house, which stood not twenty 
yards away, some pale smoke melted 
into air. The house was surrounded 
and searched, but the five men in it, 
including the Sheriff, knew nothing of 
the shot. There was no proof, and 
Tom Baker’s slayer is yet unpunished, 

The Philpots and Griffins are two 
more factions between which bad blood 
exists, and to-day the people are in 
fear of a feud between them and their 
numerous connections. The Philpots 
are a large family; they have already 
been concerned in more than one quar- 
rel, and the name inspires a wholesome 
fear in all who know it. It is a com- 
mon saying in Clay that to kill a Phil- 
pot means that your own days are 
numbered, for they never forget a 
wrong nor a kindness. They and their 
connections number over a hundred 
able to fight, but the Griffins are not far 
behind. 
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This is a partial history of the 
feuds, and to trace them to the end 
would be an irksome task, and in great 
part a reiteration of what has already 
been said. The causes which lead. to 
these long-lived vendettas are more 
often trivial than great. The bitterest 
and most hard-fought of them all arose 
from practically nothing. A fancied re- 
buff ; a careless word; a stolen pig. An 
ugly yellow dog originated one of the 
worst feuds in the mountains. It was ac- 
cidentally run over by a wagon one day 
and killed. Its owner swore vengeance 
ayainst the man who drove that wagon. 
They met over a year after while haul- 
ing logs. Neither would give place. 
They descended to the ground, one 
with a knife and the other with a pistol, 
and after a desperate struggle the man 
who had run over the dog was killed. 
And to-day two factions sleep on their 
arms because of the chance death of a 
yellow cur! 

The home of the feudist is the Ken- 
tucky mountains. Here, with practi- 
cally no opportunity for education or 
enlightenment, he lives his primeval 
existence, and gives rein to his hate or 
love. Vast stretches of densely wooded 
mountain slopes afford him a refuge 
which none tut denizens of the forest 
can traverse. Here lawlessness scoffs 
at law, and moonshine stills and the 
right of might prevail. But it must not 
be supposed that the feudist is a man 
whose hand is against every living 
thing. If you come to his home you 
are given a welcome and the best he 
has. The only restriction under which 
you are placed is that you must mind 
your own business. If you go to med- 
dling, prying or interfering, you will 
come to grief, for the life of this being 
is one which naturally inspires within 
him a distrust of his fellow-man. When 
a stranger enters his domains he knows 
it at once, and the particular business 
of that stranger is immediately ascer- 
tained. 

During his brief periods of peace the 
fendist is usually a log roller, but some 
of them own and tend small farms. His 
wife is not exempt from manual labor, 
but takes her hoe, and, barefooted, 
goes to the field. His wants are few, 
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and his worldly goods scant. A rifle, 
a pistol and a bowie are always among 
his possessions. In speaking of his 
rifle, the feudist always classes it as a 
forty-five by seventy-five, or forty-five 
by ninety-five. The first is an or- 
dinary forty five caliber weapon, the 
cartridge of which contains seventy- 
five grains of powder. The sec- 
ond is similar to the first, except 
that it contains ninety-five grains of 
powder, and the leaden bullet has in it 


one of these guns which has seven kill- 
ings to its credit. This was the weapon 
which Jim Howard used when he killed 
Tom Baker. In a feudist battle in 
1899, it was in the hands of young Pete 
Philpot, a boy of fourteen, and three 
men fell before its deadly aim during 
that encounter. 

Though a man of blood, and gov- 
erned more by hate than by justice, the 
feudist is not the soulless demon that 
he is sometimes pictured. He is hos- 














The father is away on business of his own. 


a dynamite cap, which explodes when 
the ball strikes, bursting it to pieces. A 
shot from this cartridge means almost 
certain death, no matter where the ball 
strikes, and it is in general use among 
the feudists. The Philpot family has 


pitable and fearless, and will never de- 
sert a friend, and when the advance- 
ment of civilization shall have encom- 
passed him with education and Chris- 
uanity, from him will arise the sinews 
of the State. 


ROSA 


By Emmett Campbell Hall 


When I see her in de cotton fiel’ 
Dat’s like de winter snow; 
Singin’ as she passes 
Down de long, strait row. 


She minds me ob a “princess,” 
Lak de preacher telled erbout; 

An’ I wonder ef I'd courage 
Fer ter kiss her, ef I mout? 


An’ at de church on Sunday, 

When hit seems dat Heaben’s near; 
She look so lak er angel 

Dat I shake and quake wid fear. 


But somehow when I meets her 


In de moonlight, by de bars, 
She seem so kine and-gentle— 
Well, you jes ax de stars! 
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THE VISION OF THE SOUL* 
By IAN MACLAREN 


Autor oF ‘*TuHE Bonny Barer Busn,’’ Erc. 








HERE were many modest 
homes in the Glen, but the 
humblest of them all was 
that of Bell Robb, where 
she lived with Jean, her sis- 

ter, and blind Marjorie. It had only 
one room, and that had only one win- 
dow. A tall man could stand up- 
right only in the center, and the 
hearth was so near the top of the 
chimney that it was a fight in the 
winter time between the fire and 
the snow, and the snow used to 
win the battle before morning. There 
was a box bed at the back of the room 
where Pell and Jean slept, and the 
lowliest of little beds just below the 
window had been Marjorie’s home 
night and day for many a long year, 
because she had not only been blind 
from her birth, but since middle age 
had also been paralyzed. There was 
a table and two chairs, and a dresser 
on which’ the humble stock of crock- 
ery was carefully displayed. From 
above the fireplace the humblest of 
oil lamps, called a cruzie, projected; 
but the cottage had two brass candle 
sticks which were never used, but 
were polished like unto fine gold and 
were the glory of the home. 

If Providence had been unkind to 
any person in the Glen it was to Mar- 
jorie, for her birth had been a trag- 
edy, and the helpless child, blind and 
feeble, had been flung upon the world. 
She had known father or 
mother; she had never seen the prim- 
roses in the Tochty woods when spring 
made her first visit, nor the purple of 
the heather in autumn time, nor the 
golden corn in the field before her 
door, nor the sunshine upon the Burn 
down below. She had no kinsfolk to 
take charge of her, she had no claim 


never 


upon any one except the poor law 
authorities, and had she been born 
into a parish like Kilbogie the work- 
house had been her only asylum. But 
it was a kindly little world into which 
this poor waif and stray had come—a 
world which had not many words nor 
much money, whose ways were curi- 
ous and whose manner was austere, 
but whose heart was big and warm. 
Drumtochtvy had its laws of public 
policy which government itself was 
never able to over-ride, which every 
man and woman in the Glen set them- 
selves to enforce. And one was that 
no native of the Glen should ever be 
sent to the coldness and bond¥ge of a 
workhouse; that, however poor he 
might be and however long he lived, 
he must be kept in the shelter of our 
pine woods, where he could see the 
Tochty run. As a matter of fact, this 
was not so great a burden on the 
neighbors, for Drumtochty folk had a 
rooted objection, which not even the 
modern spirit creeping up into the 
Glen could overcome, against being 
paupers or depending on any person 
save on themselves and God. Drum- 
tochty had no pity for wastrels and 
very little sympathy with shiftless peo- 
ple, but Marjorie, poor Marjorie, she 
had the spirit to work—we judged she 
had about the highest spirit in the 
Glen—but what could she do with- 
out sight and with her trembling 
hands? So the Glen adopted Mar- 
jorie, and declared in wayside talk and 
many a kirkvard conference that she 
had given them more than they had 
ever given to her. 

Bell Robb and Jean, her sister, 
earned their living by hoeing turnips, 
lifting potatoes, binding at harvest and 
eathering the stones off the field— 


*Copyright, 1901, by John Watson. 
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which were ever 
coming up to 
the surface in 
our poor, thin 
soil—and they « 
made between ~ 
them on an av- 
erage, from Jan- 
uary to Decem-"= 
ber, nearly = 
twelve shillings 
a week. They 
declared that, 
being two soli- 
tary women, 
Providence had 
intended they 
should have 
Marjorie; and 
now for thirty 
years she had 
been with them, 
and they spent 
upon her twice 
as much as they 
received in 
grants,from the 
parish inspector, 
and _ declared 
with brazen ef- 
frontery that they were making a 
little fortune out of her. They also 
gave sixpence a month to the susten- 
tation fund of the Free Kirk, and a 
shilling at a great collection, and if 
there was any little presentation in the 
Glen they had a shilling for that also. 
How they did those things was only 
known to God. Their faces were lined 
by labor and burned brown by the sun, 
but they looked well in the light of the 
Sacrament, for they were partakers of 
the Lord’s Cross; their hands were 
rough and hard with field labor, but 
very gentle and kindly when they 
waited upon Marjorie. And when 
Marjorie began to relate the catalogue 
of her blessings she always put next 
to her Saviour, Bell and her sister 
Jean. The two sisters have had their 
humble funeral years ago and their 
tired bodies with Marjorie’s body of 
humiliation were laid to rest in the old 
kirkyard and theirs was then the re- 
ward of him who said “I was a 
stranger and ye took me in.” 


Drawn by R. Emmett Owen. 


The next Friday he 
drove up 
Srom Muirtown. 







Drumsheugh 
returning from 
Muirtown mar- 
ket one after- 
noon by road, 
dropped in to 
pass the time 0’ 
day with Mar- 
jorie — leaving 
half a pound of 
tea upon the 
dresser — and 
was arrested by 
the humility of 
her bed. He 
was overheard 
saying ‘“‘Sall’” to 
himself as he re- 
turned to the 
main road with 
the tone of a 
man who had 
come to a reso- 
lution, and next 


; Friday he drove 
oo % ¢ up from Muir- 
a. “°\ town with a 

ime small iron bed- 


stead, arranged 
in parts over his 
dogceart, while he sat with dignity upon 
the mattress. The installation of Mar- 
jorie into her new couch was the event 
of her life, and for weeks the Glen 
dropped in, partly to see Drums- 
heugh’s amazing gift, but chiefly to 
hear Marjorie on his unparalleled 
kindness and its unparalleled splen- 
dor. She had felt it over, inch by inch, 
and knew the pattern to a turn, but 
she was chiefly concerned that her vis- 
itors should observe and appreciate the 
brass knobs at the four corners. 
“Drumsheugh micht have got an or- 
dinary bed for half the money, but 
naething wud sateesfy him but brass 
knobs. Ye may say that I canna see 
them, but I can feel them, and I ken 
that they’re there, and the neighbors 
see them, and to think o’ that I’m lying 
here like a queen on a spring bed with 
four brass knobs. And me that has no 
claim on Drumsheugh or any other 
body, juist crowned wi’ loving kind- 
ness. I'll need to ask grace to be kept 


humble.” 
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According to Marjorie, indeed her 
whole life had been arranged on the 
principle of Drumsheugh’s giving: in- 
stead of iron, she had received brass, 
yea, much fine gold, and all things had 
worked together for her good. When 
her minister, Carmichael, forgot him- 
self one day and pitied her for her af- 
flictions, she was amazed, and had to 
remind herself that he had only come 
to the Glen. For was it not her help- 
lessness that had won her so much 
love, so that from high Glen Urtarch 
down to the borders of Kilbogie, every 
man, woman and child was her friend, 
dropping in to see her, bringing her all 
the news, and making her so many lit- 
tle presents that she was “fair 
ashamed”? And she reminded John 
Carmichael that if she, Marjorie, had 
been an able-bodied woman, he would 
not have paid her so many visits, nor 
told her so many “bonny stories.” 

“Mr. Carmichael, I'll have much to 
answer for, for I’ve been greatly 
blessed. 1 judge masel’ the maist priv- 
eeleged woman in Drumtochty.” And 
then Carmichael, who had his own 
troubles and discontentments, used to 
go away a wiser and a better man. 

Marjorie saw the hand of an all-wise 
and all-loving Providence in the ar- 
rangements of her home. For one 
thing, it faced south, and she got the 
warmth and the shining of the sun 
through her little window, and there 
was an advantage in the door opening 
straight from the garden into the 
room, for the scent of the flowers came 
in to her bed, and she knew when the 
wallflowers had begun to bloom and 
when the first rosebud above the door- 
way had opened. She would have 
liked very well to have gone to the 
kirk with a goodly company, but lying 
alone on her bed through the hours of 
service she had time for prayer, and I 
have heard her declare that the time 
was too short for her petitions. “For, 
ye see, I have sae mony friends to re- 
member, and my plan is to begin at the 
top of the Glen and tak’ them family 
by family till I come to the end of the 
parish. And, wud ye believe it, I judge 
that it takes me four complete days to 





bring a’ the fowk I love before the 
Throne of Grace.” 

As for her darkness of earthly sight, 
this, she insisted, was the chief good 
which God had bestowed upon her, 
and she made out her case with the 
ingenuity of a faithful and contented 
heart. 

“Tf I dinna see”’—an:l she spoke as 
if this was a matter of doubt and she 
were making a concession for argu- 
ment’s sake—“there’s naebody in the 
Glen can hear like me. There’s no 
a footstep of a Drumtochty man comes 
to the door but I ken his name, and 
there’s no a voice oot on the road that 
I canna tell. The birds sing sweeter 
to me than to onybody else, and I can 
hear them cheeping to one another in 
the bushes before they go to sleep. 
And the flowers smell sweeter to me— 
the roses and the carnations and the 
bonny moss rose—and I judge that the 
oatcake and milk taste the richer be- 
cause I dinna see them. Na, na, ye’re 
no to think that I’ve been ill-treated 
by my God, for if He didna give me 
ae thing, He gave me mony things in- 
stead. 

“And mind ye, it’s no as if I'd seen 
once and lost my sight; that micht ha’ 
been a trial, and my faith micht have 
failed. I’ve lost naething; my life has 
been all getting.” 

And she said confidentially one day 
to her elder, Donald Menzies, in the 
tone of one voicing for the first time a 
long cherished secret :-— 

“There’s a mercy waitin’ for me 
that'll crown a’ His goodness, and I’m 
feared when I think o’t, for I’m no 
worthy.” 

“What iss that that you will be 
meaning, Marjorie?” said the elder. 

“He has covered my face with His 
hand as a father plays with his bairn, 
but some day sune He will lift His 
hand, and the first thing that Marjorie 
sees in a’ her life will be His ain face.” 

And Donald Menzies declared to 
Burn-brae on the way home that he 
would gladly go blind all the days of 
his life if he were as sure of that sight 
when the day broke and the shadows 
fled away. 
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The River’s Warning 
By HAMLIN GARLAND 
With Illustrations by R. EMMETT OWEN 





















E were visiting the camp of 
Big Elk on the Washetay 
and were lounging in the 


Pavey as the sun went down. All 
1) about us could be heard the 
norm of the children and the low 
hum of women talking over their work. 
Dogs and babies struggled together on 
the sod, groups of old men were tell- 
ing stories and the savory smell of 
new-baked bread was in the air. 

The Indian is a social being and 
naturally dependent upon his fellows. 
He has no newspapers, no posters, no 
hand-bills. His news comes by word of 
mouth, therefore the “taciturn redman” 
does not exist. They are often superb 
talkers, dramatic, fluent, humorous. 
Laughter abounds in a camp. The men 
joke, tell stories with the point against 
themselves, ridicule those who boast 
and pass easily from the humorous to 
the very grave and mysterious in their 
faith. It is this loquacity, so necessary 
to the tribe, which makes it so hard for 
a redman to keep a secret. 

In short, a camp of Indians is not so 
very unlike a country village where 
nothing but the local paper is read and 
where gossip is the surest way of find- 
ing out how the world is wagging. 
There are in both villages the same 
group of old men with stories of the 
past, of the war time, to whom the 
young men listen with ill-concealed im- 
patience. When a stranger comes to 
town all the story-tellers rejoice and 
gird up their loins afresh. It is always 


teepee of the Chief himself 


therefore in the character of the eager 
listener that I visit a camp of red 
people. 

Big Elk was not an old man, not yet 
sixty, but he was a story teller to whom 
everybody listened, for he had been an 
adventurous youth, — and reck- 
less, yet generous and kindly. He was 
a handsome old fellow nz atively, but he 
wore his cheap trousers so slouchily 
and his hat was so broken that at a 
distance in the day-time he resembled 
a tramp. That night as he sat bare- 
headed in his teepee with his blanket 
drawn around his loins, he was admir- 
able. His head was large, and not un- 
like the pictures of Ben Franklin. 

“You see in those days,” he ex- 
plained, “in the war time with the 
game robbers, every boy was brought 
up to hate the whiteman who came into 
our landtokill off our buffalo. We heard 
that these men killed for money like the 
soldiers who came to fight us, and that 
made our fathers despise them. I have 
heard that the white boys . 
were taught to hate us in 
the same way, and so 
when we met we fought. 
The whiteman considered 
us a new kind of big 
game to hunt and we 
considered him a_ wolf 
paid to rob and kill us. <a 
Those were dark days. 

“T was about twenty- 
two, it may be, when the 
old man agent first came 
to the East bank of the 
Canadian, and there sat 
down. My father went to 
see him, I remember, and 
came back laughing. He 

19 
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said: ‘He is a thin old man and can 
take his teeth out in pieces and put 
them back,’ and this amused us 
all very much. To this day, as you 
know that is the sign for an agent 
among us to take out the upper teeth. 

“We did not care for the agent at 
that time for we had plenty of buffalo 
meat and skins. Some of the camp 
went over and drew rations, it is true, 
but others did not go. I pretended to 
be very indifferent, but I was crazy 
to go,for I had never seen awhiteman’s 
house and had never stood close to any 
whiteman. I heard the others tell of a 
great many wonderful things over 
there—and they said there were white 
women and children also. 


WAS ambitious to do a great 
deed in those days and had 
made myself the leader of 
some _ fourteen reckless 
young warriors like myself. 

I sat around and smoked in teepee, and 

one night I said: ‘Brothers, let us go 

to the agency and steal the horses.’ 

“This made each one of them spring 
to his feet. “Good, Good!’ they said. 
‘Lead us. We will follow. That is 
worth doing.’ 

“*The whitemen are few and coward- 
ly,’ I said. ‘We can dash in and run 
off the horses, and then I think the old 
men will no longer call us boys. They 
will sing of us in their songs. We shall 
be counted in the council thereafter.’ 

“They were all eager to go and that 
night we slipped out of camp and sad- 
dled and rode away across the prairie 
which was fetlock deep in grass. Just 
the time for a raid. I felt like a big 
chief as I led my band in silence 
through the night. My bosom swelled 
with pride like a turkey-cock and my 
heart was fierce. 

“We came in sight of the whiteman’s 
village next day about noon, and veer- 
ing a little to the north, I led my band 
into camp some miles above the 
agency. Here I made a talk to my 
band and said: ‘Now you remain here 
and I will go alone and spy out the 
enemy and count his warriors and 
make plans for the battle. You can rest 
and row strong while I am gone.’” 





sig Elk’s eyes twinkled as he re- 
sumed. “I thought I was a brave lad 
to do this thing and I| rode away trying 
to look unconcerned I was very curi- 
ous to see the agency. I was like a 
coyote who comes into the camp to 
spy out the meat rocks.” This remark 
caused a ripple of laughter, which Big 
Elk ignored. “As I forded the river | 
glanced right and left, counting the 
wooden teepees,” (He made a sign of 
the roof)—‘and I found them not so 
many as I had heard. As I rode up 
the bank I passed near a white woman 
and I looked at her with sharp eyes. | 
had heard that all white women looked 
white and sick-like. This I found was 
true. This woman had yellow hair and 
was thin and pale. She was not afraid 
of me—she did not seem to notice me 
and that surprised me. 

“Then I passed by a big wooden 
teepee which was very dirty and smoky. 
I could see a man, all over black, who 
was pounding at something. He made 
a sound, clank, clank, cluck-clank. I 
stood at the door and looked in. It 
was all very wonderful. There were 
horses in there and this black man was 
putting iron moccasins on the horses’ 
feet. 

“An Arapahoe stood there and I said 
in signs : ‘What do they do that for?’ 

He replied: ‘So that the horses can 
go over rocks without wearing off their 
hoofs.’ 

“That seemed to me a fine thing to 
do and I wanted my pony fixed that 
way. I asked where the agent was, and 
he pointed toward a tall pole on which 
fluttered a piece of red and white and 
blue cloth. I rode that way. There 
were some Cheyennes at the door, who 
asked me who I was and where I came 
from. I told them any old kind of 
story and said, ‘Where is the agent?’ 

“They showed me a door and I went 
in. I had never been in a white man’s 
teepee before and I noticed that the 
walls were strong and the door had 
iron on it. ‘Ho!’ I said, “This looks 
like a trap. Easy to go in, hard to get 
out. I guess I will be very peaceful 
while I am in here.” 

“The agent was.a little old man—I 
could have broken his back with a club 




















ight we saddled and rode away. 
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as he sat with his back toward me. He 
paid no attention till a half-breed came 
up to me and said, ‘What do you want?’ 

“*T want to see the agent.’ 

“*There he is, look at him,’ and he 
laughed. 

“The agent turned around and held 
out his hand. ‘How how,’ he said. 
‘What is your name?’ 

“His face was very kind, and I went 
to him and took his hand. His tongue 
I could not understand, but the half- 
breed helped me. We talked. I made 
up a story. ‘I have heard you give 
away things to the Cheyennes,’ I said, 
‘therefore I have come for my share.’ 

“*We give to good red people,’ he 
said. Then he talked sweetly to me. ‘My 
people are Quakers,’ he said. ‘We have 
visions like the red people—but we 
never go to war. Therefore has the 
Great Soldier, the Great Father at 
Washington, put me here. He does 
not want his children to fight. Thou 
are all brothers with different ways of 
life. I am here to help your people,’ 





As I thought of it all that night, I 





a =e ye * Termes 


me 


eame to feel a great rage. 


he said, ‘and you must not go to war 
any more.’ 

“All that he said to me was good—it 
took all the fire and bitterness out of 
my heart and I shook hands and went 
away with my head bowed in thought. 
He was as kind as my own father. 

“T had never seen such white people 
before; they were all kind. They fed 
me; they talked friendly with me. Not 
one was making a weapon. All were 
preparing to till the soil. They were 
kind to the beasts, and all the old- 
Cheyennes I met said, ‘We must do as 
this good old man says.’ 


RODE home very slowly. I 
strutted no more. The 
stuffing was gone out of 
my chest. I dreaded to 
come back into my camp 





where my warriors were waiting for 
me. I spread my blanket and sat 
down without speaking, and though 
they were all curious to hear, they 
waited, for I smoked a pipe in sign of 

















I strutted no more. 


I rode home very slowly, 
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thought. At last I struck the ashes 
from my pipe and rose and said: 
‘Listen, brothers, | shall not go to war 
against the agency.’ 

“They were all astonished at this and 
some were instantly angry. ‘Why not? 
What has changed your plan so sud- 
denly?’ 

‘“*T have seen the agent; he is a good 
old man. Every one was pleasant to 
me. I have never seen this kind of 
white man. No one was thinking of 
war. They are all waiting to help the 
Cheyennes. Therefore my heart is 
changed—I will not go out against 
them.’ 

“My band was in a turmoil. One by 
one they cried out: ‘You are a girl, a 
coyote with the heart of a sparrow.’ 
Crow-Kill made a long speech: ‘This 
is strange business. You talk us into 
making you chief; you lead us a long 
hard ride and now we are without food, 
while you, having your belly full of 
sweet food and a few presents in your 
hand, you want to quit and run home 
crying like a papoose.’ ’ 

The old story-teller was pitilessly 
dramatic in reciting the flood of ridicule 
and abuse poured out upon his head. 

“Well, at last I said: ‘Be silent! 
Perhaps you are right. Perhaps they 
deceived me. I will go again to-morrow 
and I will search closely into hidden 
things. Be patient until I have studied 
the ground once more.” 

“As I thought of it all that night | 
came to feel again 
a great rage—l 
began to say: 
“You are a fool. 
You have _ been 
blinded.” I slept 
uneasily that 
night, but I was 
Z awake early and 
> rode away to the 
agency. I remained 
all dav among 
them. TI talked 
with all the Chey- 
ennes and in signs 
I conversed with 
the Arapahoe—all 
said the same 
thing. “The agent 








does not lie. He is a good man. 
Nevertheless I looked the ground all 
over and at night | rode slowly back 
to the camp. 

“Again | said: ‘I will not go to war 
against these people,’ and again my 
warriors cried out against me. They 
were angrier than before. They called 
me a coward. ‘We will go on without 
you. You are fitted only to carry a 
papoose and stir the meat in a pot,’ 
they said. 

“This filled me with wrath and I rose 
and said: ‘You call me a woman! Who 
of you can show more skill in the trail ? 
Who of you can draw a stronger bow 
or bring down bigger buffalo bulls? It 
is time for you to be silent. You know 
me—you know whatI have done. Now 
listen; I am chief. To-morrow when 
the East gets light we will cross the 
river and attack the agency! I have 
spoken!” 

“This pleased them very much and 
they listened and looked eagerly while 
I drew on the sand lines to show where 
the horse corral was and where the 
store house was. I detailed five men 
to go to the big fence and break the 
chain on the gate, while I led the rest 
of the band to break into the store 
house. Then I said: ‘Do not kill any 
one unless they come out against you 
with arms in their hands. Some of 
them gave me food; I should be sorry 
if they are hurt.’ 

“That night I could not sleep at all, 
for my heart was swollen big in my 
bosom. I knew I was doing wrong, 
but I could not stand the reproach of 
my followers. 

“When morning came, the river was 
very high, and we looked at it in as- 
tonishment, for no clouds were to be 
seen. The banks were steep and the 
current swift, and there was no use 
attempting to carry out our plan that 
day. 

“*We must wait,’ I said, and with 
black looks and aching bellies we 
waited all that day. ‘The river will go 
down to-morrow,’ I said to comfort 
them. 

“We had only a little dried beef 
to eat and the river water to drink, and 
my warriors were very hungry. 
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HAT second morning I was 
awake before dawn watch- 
ing to see what the river 
had done during the night. 
Behold, it was an arrow’s 
length higher than before! Then I 
said: ‘Friends, lam no liar. I started 
on this plan with a heart to carry it 
out, but my heart is deeply troubled. | 
did not sleep last night, for a pain in 
my breast kept me awake. I will not 
deceive you. I am glad the water is 
deeper this morning. I believe it is a 
sign from the Great Spirit that we are 
to turn back and leave these white 
people in peace.’ 

“But to this Crow-Kill and most of 
the others would not listen. ‘If we go 
back now,’ said he, ‘everybody will 
laugh at us.’ 

“Quickly I turned upon him and 
cried out: ‘Are you the boaster who 
has prattled of our plans? The camp 
will know nothing of our designs if you 
have not let your long tongue rattle on 
the outside of your mouth.’ At this he 
fell silent and I went on. ‘Now I will 
wait one more day. If the river is high 
to-morrow—the third day—then it will 
surely be a sign, and we must all bow 
to the will of the Great One who 1s 
above us.’ 

“To this they all agreed, for the sky 
was still clear and blue and the river 
was never known to rise on three suc- 
cessive days. They put their weapons 
in order, and I recounted my words of 
instruction as to the battle. 





“I went aside a little from the camp 
that night, and took my watch on a 
little mound. The moon rose big in 
the East and made a shining trail over 
the water. When a boy I used to think, 
may be that trail led to the land of the 
spirits—and my heart was full of peace- 
ful thoughts that night. I had no hate 
of anybody.” The old man’s voice was 
now deep and grave and no one 
laughed. “I prayed to the Great Spirit 
to send the water so that I could go 
back without shame. All night | heard 
the water whisper, whisper in the grass. 
It grew broader and broader and the 
moon passed over my head. I slept a 
little, and then I woke, for something 
cold had touched my heel. I looked 
down and in the grass at my feet lay 
the shining edge of the river. 

“T leaped up and ran and touched the 
others. ‘See,’ I called out, ‘the water 
has come to speak to you!’ and I 
scooped water from the river’s edge 
and flung it over them. “The Great 
Spirit has spoken. All night I heard 
it whisper in the grass. It said: 
“Peace, peace. You must go to war no 
more.” Come. We will ride away with 
clean hands and glad hearts.’ ” 

As he finished his story Big Elk put 
away his pipe abstractedly, as though 
his mind yet dwelt on the past. His 
hearers were silent and very serious. 
He had touched the deepest chord in 
the redman’s soul—the chord that 
vibrates when the Great Spirit speaks 
to them in a dream. 
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COUNTRY GENTLEMAN? 


By BURTON J. HENDRICK 
With Photographic Illustrations by W. M, AIKMAN 


RIARCLIFF MANOR is the 
picturesque and suggestive 
name of some four thousand 
acres of pasture and farm 
land in one of the most beautiful parts 
of Westchester County, New York 
State. It would furnish an interesting 
theme for those economists who are 
fond of describing the decadence of 
New England and Middle State agri- 
culture ; nor would the hunter of aban- 
doned f much encourage- 





farms find 
ment in its waving fields of timothy, 
yielding four tons to the acre; its 
gently undulating grazing hills fur- 
nishing sustenance for more than 
eleven hundred cattle, its up-to-date 
macadamized roads, its well-kept 
fences, and its army of well-provided- 
for and contented “hired men.” Farm- 
ing may be somewhat upon the ragged 
edge in these Atlantic states, but be- 
fore any more ponderous essays are 
written along these lines it would be 
just as well to talk the matter over 





with Mr. Walter W. Law, the lord of 
Briarcliff Manor, and to obtain tangi- 
ble evidences of how he “does it” and 
makes it pay. And Mr. Law is more 
than a farmer, and a successful one. 
Ile is one of those personages of 
whom we have had few enough in the 
history of this country, and of whom 
we have hardly any survivors now. He 
has not only successfully developed his 
famous farm, but, what is probably 
more important, he has successfully 
developed himself. Landed estates are 
impossible, and, of course, undesirable 
in free America, but is there not still 
room for country gentlemen, for men 
of wit and wisdom, fitted in every way 
tc be the moral and business centers 
of great landed communities, endowed 
with a love of fine art, fine books, fine 
men and fine farming? If there is, the 
proper model for those ambitious of 
this distinction is Mr. Law, for nothing 
like him has appeared since the Van 
Rensselaers maintained the full dig- 
20 
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The Dairy. 
nity of the calling at Van Rensselaer- 
wyck, or the Philipses enjoyed, in 
peace and plenty, those spacious acres, 
part of which, appropriately enough, 
have fallen into the hands of the pres- 
ent gentle knight of Briarcliff Manor. 

Mr. Law has transformed four thou 
sand lean acres into a remarkably at 
tractive farm, and added a distinct fig- 
ure to the American social system in 
the brief space of ten years. The evo- 
lution, both in the farm and in himself, 
is a story well worth the telling. If it 
proves nothing else, it does make plain 
that the farmer is not necessarily born, 
but can be made, for Mr. Law’s earli- 
est distinctions were in mercantile life. 
After forty years of this sort of thing, 
however, he began to look about to 
find some comfortable and profitable 
way of spending his latter years. The 
average millionaire solves this old-age 
problem by plunging in once more and 
keeping up the weary game until the 
end; but Mr. Law had lived for forty 
years in the whirl of New York busi- 
ness life, and, strangely enough, re- 
garded it as a not inapt preparation for 


a rural existence. At least he felt an 
irresistible leaning towards Mother 
Earth, and so one fine morning he 
awoke to find himself the proprietor 
of several hundred acres in the beauti- 
ful Pocontico Hills, of a fine manor 
house overlooking the Hudson River, 
of a herd of cattle that was destined to 
a world-wide fame, and the patron of 
a community of sober and industrious 
men and women who looked to him 
for guidance in all things. 

\ great deal of work had to be done 
before all these results were achieved. 
The central thought in the Briarcliff 
creed, however, was work; and no man 
or woman who did not like healthy 
exercise of that kind was pressed to re- 
main long at the farms. The estate 
was about as bad as they make them, 
which, of course, is saying a good deal. 
The roads were merely geographical 
phenomena and guilty of little inter- 
ference from the town officers; such 
precautions against trespassers as 


fences or stone walls were undreamed 
of; that part of the pastures and fields 
not overgrown with weeds was ap- 
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parently hopelessly encumbered with 
rock ; the houses and buildings were in 
the most up-to-date abandoned-farm 
style; the most flourishing establish- 
ment on the place was a saloon—and 
a pretty low one at that. “Take that 
down!” was one of Mr. Law’s first di- 
rections, pointing to the saloon sign, 
and thus the regeneration began. The 
rocks did not turn out to be so very 
cumbersome after all. It was found, 
for example, that while they would 
hardly do to feed the cows upon, they 
were just the things for building 
fences, and they were accordingly 
metamorphosed into as neat stone 
walls as one would desire. More than 


r 





| 
Mil? saa 


Drawn by Margaret Fernie 


this, they were utilized for roadbed, 
for the walls of several farm buildings 
and of the proprietors own house. 
The building of these roads illustrates 
some of the difficulties in the best laid 
country gentleman’s plans, for Mr. 
Law’s reward for spending his good 
money in improving these public thor- 
oughfares—after vainly attempting to 
rouse the town officials—was a hun- 
dred per cent increase in his assess- 
ments. Other candidates for country 
gentlemanship hive been driven from 
their local habitations by treatment of 
this kind, and have resentfully sought 
green fields and pastures new. Not 
so, Mr. Law, however. He is a per- 

/ 





Walter W. Law. 
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suasive gentleman, and, hav- 
ing one day corralled the vil- 
lage fathers, he gave them a 
good-natured but pointed 
talking to. And ever since he 
has paid his taxes at the same 
ratio as every other law-abid- 
ing citizen. 

After the preliminary house- 
cleaning, the work of stocking 
the farm began. The stock 
was of two kinds—animals 
and men, for both were re- 
garded as essential to a well- 
conducted establishment. By 
this time Mr. Law had firmly 





Ready for milking. 


made up his mind that he had a distinct 


mission in the world, and that 
this was not the accumulation 
of millions, nor evcn the in- 
dulgence in the natural beau- 
ties of his own landscape, but 
the production of pure milk. 
The surpassing importance of 
this mission is, of course, at 
once apparent, especially 
when it is remembered that 
milk, with all due respect to 
Dr. Koch, is one of the great- 
est conductors of disease 
germs, that the average cubic 
inch contains hundreds of 
thousands of disease-breed- 
ing bacteria, and that the 
usual supply furnished in our 
large cities comes from tuber- 











The barns. 
culous cows. The 
prime  considera- 
tion in the produc- 
tion of milk is evi- 
dently the cow, 
and any improve- 
ment must neces- 
sarily start from 
this point. Dr. 
Holmes remarked 
that a man’s edu- 
cation began a 
hundred years be- 
fore he was born; 
and Mr. Law 
thought the same 
of cows. The re- 
sult is that the ma- 
jority of the herd 


1,100 now at Briarcliff have been 
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A milker. 




















AN AMERICAN COIL 
raised on the farm itself; their ances- 
tors have all been Jerseys of the bluest 
blood, but their rearing is not en- 
trusted to any third person. From the 
day of their birth to their years of sup- 


erannuation they are cared for as ten- 
derly as children. “Do unto a cow as 
you would that a cow. would do unto 
you,” is the motto of Briarcliff, em- 
blazoned in large letters in every barn. 
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A calf at Briarcliff is treated as a calf, 
and not as a cow; and that pleasant 
sophism that a cow’s milk is not good 
for its young—an unnatural pleasantry 


evolved by certain philosophers in- 





A midday rest. 


clined to convert the milk into dollars 
and cents for their own benefit—is not 
tolerated. 

The result of all this training can be 
seen any afternoon when the animals 





file into one of the immaculate con- 
creted barns for their milking. They 
all have names, which they know and 
which are known by the attendants. 
Finer and more contented specimens 
of cowhood it would be impossible to 
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An upland pasture. 


imagine. Why should they not be? 


For several hours they have browsed 
over the hills and in the sun of Briar- 
cliff farms; drunk at the clear springs, 
eaten the grass of the fields that have 
been zealously cultivated for years for 
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their particular benefit. Even if it is farm. There are tramp cows, which, 
winter, or the weather is inclement, perhaps, with running sores, have to 
their fodder is the fine hay or timothy pick up their living on the highways 
which has been raised for them on the as best they can, and there are aristo- 


A prize specimen. 
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crat cows, and of the latter are those 
at Briarcliff. The attendants feel this 
and the obligations it entails, for they 
never approach their charges without 
first donning white duck suits, wash- 
ing their hands and quieting their 
spirits in preparation for the impor- 
tant ceremony. No talking, no laugh- 
ing, no smoking, no harshness towards 
the animals; for all these things have 
a perceptible effect upon their milk. 
Everything is as quiet as at Briarcliff 
church itself. The milk is also treated 
with the utmost consideration. In the 
dairy-room, attached to the barn, it is 
strained through cheese-cloth into 
cans, and then transported into what 
is said to be the finest dairy house in 
the United States. Here it is taken in 
charge by another corps of workers, 
also clad in duck suits, who pour it 
into a large copper vat, from which it 
is forced by compressed air, at a rate 
of some 160 quarts a minute, into a 
cooling tank on the second floor. By 
a series of processes it proceeds from 
this point into the bottles, after being 
strained five times. Even after it is in 
the bottles it is not trusted to the so- 
phisticated milkman, who sometimes is 
as bad as he is painted. The producer 
sells it directly to the public, in his own 
stores or from his own. wagons. 

Mr. Law has done more than solve 
the pure-milk problem; he has estab- 
lished a social community peculiar to 
Briarcliff and founded a country estate 
that will exist long after he is gone. 
The community idea is not carried to 
an extreme, and yet there is a color 


of socialism at Briarcliff. That all 
the men and women on the estate, 
and there are some four hundred, 
are one great family, with himself 
at the head, is the fact that is in- 
sisted upon; and no one is re- 
quested to join, and no one remains 
long after he has joined, unless he 
can fall in harmoniously with this 
scheme. There is plenty of land 
for houses on the farms, and one of 
Mr. Law’s favorite notions is that 
each married man should have a 
home of his own. He has learned 
too well the fundamental principle, 
however, that nothing is worth 
while that does not curtail some per- 
sonal sacrifice, to make these houses 
anything except the result of the 
man’s own hard work. Any man 
who desires to make this provi- 
sion for his family, however, can do 
so on much easier terms than those 
of the average building and loan asso- 
ciation; and the result is that there 
are many neat and well-kept cottages 
on the farm. All these houses have 
the conveniences of the city, and none 
of them can be used for anything else 
than living places—no saloons, no fac- 
tcries, no stores, within the confines 
of Briarcliff. But it is not the married 
men alone that are provided for. What 
might be styled a bachelor apartment 
hotel has been erected for the single 
men. Each bachelor has a room all 
to himself. “Dalmeny,” this building 
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is called. It 1s three stories high, con- 
tains an inviting dining-room, a 
guest’s reception-room and dining- 
room, and large reading and writing 
rooms. This is not merely  farmer’s 
model boarding-house; it is the center 
of the community life of the place. 
The men have organized a band, and 
give more than respectable concerts, 
and here, on winter evenings, are 
given entertainments and social affairs 
of an unpretentious sort. Mr. Law 
himself is always present at these 
times, frequently makes a few re- 
marks, and 


port of a very excellent pastor. The 
way in which all this was done was 
characteristic of the place. To begin 
with, the proprietor did not force the 
church upon his people; he first found 
whether they wished it, and wished it 
pretty badly—that is, badly enough to 
contribute to its support. He found 
they did. The subscriptions, of course, 
were not enough to build the church 
or to support it, but the willing spirit 
was there, and that was all that was 
asked. When the spirit of self-sacri- 
fice to achieve worthy ends is abroad 

at Briarcliff, 





has not even &@ 
escaped _ be- 
ing presented 
with the in- 
evitable _ sil- 
ver-mounted 
cane. Nor is 
the  educa- 
tional side 
neglected, for 
well - known 
lecturers fre- 
quently ap- 
pear at Dal- 
meny, and 
helpful talks 
on a variety 
of su b jects 
are regularly 
arranged for. 

Briarcliff 
Manor has its 
own — school- 
house, and, 
more won- 
derful still, its 
own church. 
The erection of this church was the 
supreme test of the success of this 
community life, for men will live well 
enough in common, will eat in com- 
mon, will sleep in common, but when 
it comes to worshipping in common, 
it is a different matter. And yet 
this common worship has been ac- 
complished. Methodists, Episcopa- 
lians, Presbyterians, Baptists and 
what-not worship in peace at Briarcliff 
Church; sing in harmony in its choir, 
and contribute religiously to the sup- 








Briarcliff Church. 


in some mys- 
terious way 
the money 
seems to 
appear; and 
so, soon after 
Mr. Law had 
elanced over 
the subscrip- 
tion list, a 
cosy little 
brown - stone 
church, with 
a square en- 
trance tower, 
and with a 
neat parson- 
age at one 
side, added 
its attractive- 
ness to the 
landscape. 
And after it 
was finished, 
the supreme 
question as 
to its denom- 
ination was settled quickly by se- 
lecting the denomination that had 
at once the fewest members at the 
farm, and thus the fewest objectors; 
and so a Congregational minister was 
given a “call.” Thus the theology of 
Briarcliff is liberal enough. No man is 
required to attend the church, and 
such as wish to become members can 
do so without subscribing to a creed. 
The fine spirit of the place is evidenced 
in the decoration of the church; fora 
beautiful artistic scheme has been de- 








A pleasant pasture. 


signed for the windows, three of which 
now contain beautiful colored glasses, 
among them one to the memory of 
the American soldiers who died in the 
Spanish war. 
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Bridesmaids, Meteors and others— 
their violets and mignonettes, are all 
placed at the disposal of the students 
in floriculture, a subject to which a 
number of young women give all 
their time. The young men and wo- 
men spend the morning in the reci- 
tation or lecture-room, absorbing 
the subject from a theoretical stand- 
point, and the afternoon they spend 
upon the soil itself, putting into 


practice the ideas received. They 
not only learn how to _ raise 
flowers, vegetables and fruit, and 


actually raise them, but they also 
learn how to dispose of them when 
raised. They accompany the finished 

product to 





The Briar- 
cliff school 
has already 
been referred 
to; but the 
e duc ational 
advantages of 
the place are 
not limited to 
this. Briar- 
cliff is the 
seat of a col- 
lege, the 
building of 
which has 
just been 
dedicated. 
This college, 
which is co- 
educational, is devoted to the scien- 
tific and practical study of agricul- 
ture, and is dedicated to the broad 
principle that farming, even in the 
“enervated soil of the eastern states,” 
is not a lost or an unprofitable art. 





Flarvesting the wheat. 


Those associated in this work—and 
among the trustees are several well- 
known New York men—believe that 


the farms of the New England and 
Eastern states need only intelligent 
handling to pay and pay well. 

Mr. Law has not only freely con- 
tributed to the support of this school, 
which now numbers 27 students, but 
he has placed his farm at its disposal. 
The greenhouses, for example, with 
their thirteen thousand carnations, 
their roses—American Beauties, 





the city, as- 
sist inits 
market - 
ing, handle 
the money, 
and do all the 
things that 
the shrewd 
Eastern 
farmer of 
forty years 
ago used to 
do. Onlythey 
do it better, 
with more di- 





rect purpose 
and more ex- 
act  knowl- 


edge of the 
Not their least 


of nature. 
potent inspiration is Briarcliff farm it- 


economy 


self, a magnificent view of which 


they gain from the school 
Four miles to the 
three to 


building. 


north and south, 





Cow paths. 
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the east and west, it stretches, the 
Hudson visible for many miles, the 
lone ridges of the Catskills in hazy 
distance, and nearer at hand the 
rise and fall of the Briarcliff hills, 
crowned, in many cases, with shady 
coppices; upon their sides slow-mov- 
ing cattle and sheep, and the hollows 
here and there dotted with a sparkling 
sheet of water. There is surely an ob- 
ject lesson in practical farming, and 
it would be strange if the educational 
experiment should not prove a success. 

And it is proving a success. The 
majorityeof the pupils, it is interesting 
to note, do not come from the country, 
but from the town. Young girls who 
would otherwise spend their time in 
the factory or the department store; 
young men who might wear out their 
health and ambition in a narrowing 
clerkship, have turned to this new-old 
calling with enthusiasm and renewed 
hope. A few are middle-aged men, 
in some cases well educated, who have 
not fulfilled all their ambitions in the 
business world, and here find the 
means at least of a decent livelihood. 

And the inspiration of all these 
things is Mr. Law himself. He has 
transformed the wilderness into a land 
of milk, if not of honey; and this is 
impressed upon his willing and con- 
tented dependents. With them Mr. 
Law is Briarcliff, and Briarcliff is Mr. 
Law. He is the knight of the shire; 


upon his shoulders rest the govern- 
ment of this little principality and the 
responsibility for its happiness and 





success. And it is a responsibility pe- 
culiarly congenial to him.. He knows 
every man, woman and child upon the 
estate; and for the humblest Italian 
working upon the roadway he has a 
friendly and encouraging word. He 
dispenses his justice and his largesses 
with an impartial and generous hand; 
industry and intelligence he delights 
to reward ;—he has arranged a sched- 
ule of prizes for the best work in sev- 
eral lines, which are annually distrib- 
uted at Dalmeny;—and he is not 
over-indulgent to shiftlessness and in- 
competence. He loves to entertain his 
friends, and in the whole twelve square 
miles of Briarcliff Manor his intimates 
find nothing more engaging and inspir- 
ing than their host himself. For he has 
seen the world as in his time ; he knows 
men; he knows books and pictures 
and bronzes. He has traveled and 
read widely. His large library, after 
his friends, his acres and his cattle, 
is his special delight. Mr. Law can 
talk, too; he is a philosopher in a 
quiet, shrewd way; he has thought 
deeply on all the concerns of hu- 
man life; he has ideas. He is proud 
of Briarcliff; and it is the natural pride 
of a man who, in his declining years, 
can look about him, see all his teeming 
acres aglow with industry and content 
and achievement and say, “This is my 
work.” Mr. Law is a country gentle- 
man, and he is more—he is a self-made 
country gentleman. That is the differ- 
ence between the American and the 
other kind. 
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How Justice Was Done at Opuntia 
By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 











JHE Sheriff of Opuntia 
County sat in front of the 
jail. He leaned forward, 
resting his elbows upon 
his knees and clasping his 
sinewy hands together. Occasionally 
he raised his head and spat with fine 
precision at the yellow cactus bloom 
beside the walk. 

It was May, and the sun beat down 
fiercely upon the baked soil. But here 
on the little knife-scarred bench the 
shadows still rested. The jail at Opun- 
tia, a modest brick building with frost- 
cracked walls, stands a half mile from 
town on the Cheyenne road. About it 
dusty cottonwoods drop tiny disks of 
shade upon the struggling buffalo 
grass, and the little irrigating ditch 








murmurs musically beneath them. 

The Sheriff of Opuntia was thinking. 
His hands twisted together nervously 
and the furrows deepened on his brow. 
The Sheriff had left forty well behind. 
but his form was still as tall and erect 
as ever, with a breadth of shoulder and 
a suppleness of joints acquired by many 
years in the stock saddle. His hair and 
long moustache were faded by the hot 
sunlight of the plains. His skin was 
brown, deepening to Indian red about 
the neck, and over his high cheek- 
bones were many “alkali spots.” His 
eyes were intensely blue, and held the 
power of looking straight through any- 
thing short of a stone wall. The Sheriff 
was a power in Opuntia County. 

When the cactus flower was dyed a 
rich brown the Sheriff arose and 
entered the jail. To the right was the 
office, a small bare room furnished 
chiefly with empty packing cases. 
Across the corridor were three empty 
cells. A fourth contained a camp-bed, 
a table, a chair, and some newspaper 
illustrations against the whitewashed 
walls. It also contained a man. And 
to him the Sheriff spoke 

“Want to come outside, Trump?” 

The prisoner arose languidly and fol- 
lowed his jailer into the open air, seat- 
ing himself beside him on the bench. 

“Look here, Trump,” began the 
Sheriff, “I don’t like ter see yer takin’ 
things so hard. There ’aint no use in 
sayin’ die yet. Now, is there?” The 
prisoner hesitated. 

“No, Bill, I reckon there ‘aint; not 
‘fore Friday.” 

“Correct, an’ this is only Monday. 
Lots may happen ‘fore Frid There’s 
the Guv’ner, Trump.” Hesitation and 
inquiry were in the latt assertion. 
Trump shook his head sk 

“T ‘aint countin’ on him, Bill. There 
‘aint no reason on earth why the Gov- 
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ernor should act. The jury said ‘Guilty’ 
and the Judge said ‘Hang,’ and there 
ain’t no extenooatin’ circumstances, 
an’ there ain’t no plea of insanity.” 

“But there’s the petition, Trump; 
signed by two hundred and seventy- 
eight representative citizens of Opun- 
tia County. I led off on that petition, 
Trump!” added the Sheriff naively. 

“There ain’t nothin’ in _ petitions, 

sill. Of course, I’m most powerful 

obliged to you all, but that petition 
ain't goin’ to save me. I’ve got to hang 
Friday mornin’, Bill, an’ no one, less 
it’s the Almighty,can get around it. [’m 
sorry I ain’t better company for yer, 
Bill, but I jes can’t help feelin’ kind o° 
wilted. Got any tobacco? Mine’s in- 
side.” 

The Sheriff passed his plug. 

God knows I ain’t complainin’,” he 
continued. “But it does seem hard, 
Bill. Course, I don’t ask you to believe 
what I say, about not bein’ guilty, 
but 

“Darn your fool hide, Trump Collier !” 
exclaimed the Sheriff. “Hain’t I said 
as how I knows yer’e innercent? Do 
ver think I'd be sittin’ here side of yer, 
chewin’ ther same plug, if I didn’t know 
yer was innercent?” 

“T don’t reckon yer would, Bill. And 
[ ask yer pardon. I don’t know what’s 
got into me terday, I’m that rotten 
mean. I reckon I'll go back inside.” 

“Sit still,” commanded the other. 
‘That’s all right. Yer don’t jes feel 
well, that’s all. I ain’t blamin’ ver. 
But I don’t like ter hear yer talk that 
way, Trump. We've been friends fer 
a good many years, an’ this ain’t no 
time ter be anythin’ different. But if 
yer hint again that I don’t know ye’re 
innercent, why, then we jest quit!” 

Trump nodded gravely to the edict 
and silence followed. Trump Collier 
was some ten years younger than the 
Sheriff, but like him in build and man- 
ners. Trump, too, had seen long and 
hard years on the ranges. A Georgian 
by birth, he had spent most of his life 
west of the Missouri, and to a Southern 
lassitude had been added a quickness 
of movement gained from his life in 
camp and ranch. His face was a good 
face, despite an indecisive chin, and his 





brown eyes, fearless and honest, com- 
pelled liking and respect. 

“Jes’ to think, Bill, that the round-up 
‘ll be in town in a few days an’ Trump 
Collier ‘Il be out of it all!” The con- 
demned man’s tone was meditative, 
wondering, rather than regretful or 
complaining. 

“Shut up,” growled the Sheriff. 

“Oh, I’m not complainin’, Bill.” 

“I know yer ain’t. That’s jes it. 
Why don’t yer complain? Why don’t 
yer raise Hell? Why don’t—”’ The 
Sheriff arose and removing the quid 
from his mouth threw it violently at the 
cactus bloom. “Look here, I’m goin’ 
ter complain for yer! I’m goin’ ter 
write ter Guv’ner B urkhart myself. He 
owes me—well, more’n he can pay if 
he lives a thousand years. He’ll listen, 
or else Fe 

“It ain’t any use; don’t you trouble 
yourself, Bill. Besides if it wasn’t 
hangin’ it’d be ’prisonment fer life. An’ 
I don’t want that.” 

‘That’s so.” Then, with a sigh that 
seemed to start at his boots. “There 
don’t seem ter be anythin’ ter be done 
fer yer, Trump; leastways, not as I 
can see.” Trump shook his head 
thoughtfully. 

“No, there don’t. I reckon I’m be- 
yond help now, Bill. There’s only one 
thing that—if I was out I might ‘6 

“What ver mean, Trump?” prompted 
the Sheriff anxiously. 

“Well, there ain’t no use _ talkin’ 
about it now, but—you remember I 
couldn’t tell them where I’d seen the 
feller that was leanin’ over Bud’s body 
when I rid round the corner of ther 
gully? Well, Bill, last night I was 
tryin’ an’ tryin’ ter think, when, all of 
a sudden, like a flash o’ pink lightnin’, 
it came over me that the coyote was a 
‘Greaser’ I saw about six months ago 
up to Spenser’s. Seems ter me he was 
a cook. But I remember his face now. 
An’ if only IT was out——” 

“Reckon he’d be up there yet?” 

“T don’t know, but if there was only 
time I'd find him if he was in Hell!” 

“How far’s it ter Spenser’s, Trump?” 

*Bout ninety miles.” 

“Reckon it’d take about three days 

ter make it an’ get back?” 
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“Two an’ a half, with a good ho’se.” 

“With a good horse ; yep, I reckon it 
could be done with Starlight.” 

“Your horse, Bill? You bet!” 

The Sheriff joined the prisoner in his 
silent appreciation of the distant hills. 
Five minutes passed. Then he pulled 
his length upright and held a big hand 
to Trump. 

“We'll try it!” 

“How’s that, Bill?” 

“If you say you can make Spenser's 
Ranch an’ get back here by Friday 
mornin’ in time fer—fer ther hangin’, 
Trump, why, I say go ahead!” 

“You mean it, Bill? You'll let me 
go there?” cried the prisoner, leaping 
to his feet. 

“That’s what I mean, Trump.” 

“But—but I’m a prisoner, Bill?” 

“Yes, ye’re a prisoner, but I reckon 
I'm responsible fer yer, ain't I? An’ 
what’s ter keep me from lettin’ ver go 
on parole? An’ that’s what I’m goin’ 
ter do, Trump. You've got till Friday 
at ten in ther mornin’ ter get back. If 
he’s there I reckon you know what ter 
do; if he’s gone—well, you'll have ter 
come back. But it’s a chance, Trump!” 

During the next three days the 
Sheriff sat on the little bench, his gaze 
ever fixed on the road to the eastward, 
and the cactus bloom was drowned ina 
lake of tobacco juice. There was noth- 
ing to do save wait. The invitations to 
the hanging had been sent out. They 
had been composed, and their printing 
personally supervised by the Sheriff: 
and he was rather proud of them. 
Trump, too, had approved of them 
highly. They had been printed on 
super-calendered card in the only font 
of script in Opuntia County, and were 
as follows: 


The pleasure of your company is re- 


quested at the hanging of 
GEORGE COLLIER, Esq., 


at the County Jail, Opuntia, Wyo., 


10 a. m., Friday, May 12, 188—. 
William Vickers, 
Sheriff of Opuntia Co. 
| ae a 
Wednesday passed slowly. Every 


distant dust-cloud on the road brought 
only disappointment to the patient, 
silent watcher on the bench. On 
Thursday it was the same, and all that 
night the Sheriff sat by the prisoner’s 
cell, keeping the death watch. 

Friday morning arrived the Gover- 
nor, Honorable Dudley Burkhart, ac- 
companied by the State Attorney, 
Judge “Ham” Davis, and a number of 
newspaper men. The railroad had 
offered a rate of one and one-half fares 
for the round trip from Cheyenne, and 
the public had shown its appreciation 
by coming in scores. The Governor’s 
contingent moved at once upon the 
Hotel Brunswick and partook of a 
supplementary breakfast. At nine 
o'clock the last nail was driven in the 
scaffold. 


\t nine-fifteen Father Murray 
entered the jail with the Sheriff. Then 
the latter emerged alone and, grave- 
faced and inscrutable, silently observed 
from the little bench the crowd about 
the scaffold across the road. Every 


1 
} 
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few minutes a party of “punchers” rode 
up, tethered their horses and joined the 
throng. Trump Collier’s friends were 
genuinely sorry for him, but, since the 
petition had failed of effect, there was 
nothing left for them to do save attend 
the ceremony and so give expression 
to the high esteem in which they held 
him. 

At nine-thirty the Sheriff 
searchingly up the road and 
gave signs of impatience. It was quite 
warm and the nearest saloon was a 
half-mile away. Something was due 
them as invited guests, and that some- 
thing, in the opinion of most, was 
punctuality. The party 
reached the scene at 9:45 and thrust its 
way through the crowd to the jail. The 
Sheriff strode forward and shook hands 
with the Chief Executive, and was in- 
troduced to the others. 

“Aint it about time fer ther hang- 
in’?” The Mayor drew a massive 
watch, and everyone followed suit. 

“T reckon we'll be a delayed, 
Mr. Mayor. Father Murray’s still in- 
side. Can’t hurry ’em much when it 
comes to the last confession, gentle- 
men.” 


looked 


the crowd 


Governor's 
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The Sheriff joined the company around the green-topped table. 


“Hm,” responded the Mayor doubt- 
fully. “How long do you 
they'll be, Bill?” 

“Well, I'd say about half an hour 
more’d fix it. Better giv ’em plenty 
of time. It aint like as though Trump 
was jes goin’ over into Utah.” 

“Bill, do you reckon we’d have time 


reckon 


to ride back an’ git some of ther dust 
out of our throats?” 

“Sure; jes you go on. 
things till you get back. There aint 
no hurry, anyhow.” Whereupon the 
contingent mounted and hit the road 
to town. 

“What’s up?” asked a puncher. 


I'll hold 












— or 

















“Trump’s committed suicide !” some- 
one answered; and the rumor spread 
until it reached the Sheriff. 

“Not as I’ve heard on,” he assured 
them, as he looked for the hundredth 
time up the far-stretching road. 

“Then where is he?” asked a sus- 
picious voice. The Sheriff jerked a 
thumb over his shoulder; he might 
have meant the jail or the foot-hills. 

“Why don’t you bring him out?” 

“Father Murray’s with him.” 

The explanation was quite satisfac- 
tory, and in turn went the rounds. It 
was ten o'clock. The Sheriff looked 
long and earnestly up the empty road. 

“Lookin’ fer anyone, Bill?” queried 
a friend. 

“Nope, jes lookin’ at ther weather. 
Thought we'd have rain terday. Ever 
notice that it most usually rains at a 
hangin’?”’ 

The friend had not, and straightway 
informed all within hearing distance 
that “Bill Vickers was superstitious 
and didn’t like ter begin until it rained, 
bein’ as it most usually did rain at 
hangin’s.” Meanwhile the Sheriff had 
summoned two lusty punchers and 
posted them at the doorway with in- 
structions to admit no one on any pre- 
text. The punchers swung their hol- 
sters farther front, and the Sheriff 
mounted and rode into the village. 

The Governor and party occupied 
the private room at the Brunswick. 

“Sit down, Mr. Sheriff!” called the 
Mayor. “What’ll it be?” 

“Jes a sip o’ whiskey, thanks, gen- 
tlemen.” The Sheriff joined the circle 
about the green-topped table. 

“Time about up?” asked the Gov- 
ernor. 

“Well, there’s plenty of time for 
another drink.” The Sheriff raised 
the glass, tasted, set it down hastily, 
and viewed it with pain and disgust. 

“Tom, bring my bottle in here! Yer 
ought ter be ashamed of verself to set 
stuff like this here afore the Guv’ner.” 

“Why,” protested His Excellency, “I 
thoucht that was middling good.” 

“Well, Guv’ner, up ter Cheyenne 
they might call it that, but in Opuntia 
we rather pride ourselves on knowin’ 
what good whiskey is.” The bartender 
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placed a new bottle before them, and 
the Governor poured out a glass. 

“That is good budge, Bill. Try it, 
gentlemen.” The bottle went around. 

“But how about that hang—hang- 
in’,”” asked the Mayor. 

“Mr. Mayor and gentlemen, that 
hangin’s postponed fer ther present. I 
don’t like ter disappoint yer all, an’ 
especially the Guv’ner of this State, 
who has so highly honored us with his 
presence, not ter speak of ther Honor- 
able Judge Davis, but I can’t quite see 
my way to oblige yer.” 

“What yer mean, Bill?” asked the 
Mayor anxiously. 

“IT mean, Mr. Mayor, that I aint got 
nary person ter hang.” 

“What!” cried the assemblage. 
“Where’s ther prisoner?” 

“Gentlemen, help yerselves ter ther 
whiskey. There’s more right handy. 
I'll explain matters ter yer. Yer see 
it’s like this—Jim, fill ther Guv’ner’s 
glass; want ler see him starve right 
afore yer eyes?—Trump Collier’s an 
innercent man! Now hold on, gentle- 
men! I’m doin’ ther talkin’; all you’ve 
got ter do is ter listen. The repre- 
sentative citizens of this county, rec- 
ognizing that fact, drew up a petition 
an’ placed ther same afore ther 
Guv’ner. Ther Guv’ner didn’t see his 
way ter grantin’ that petition, not 
knowin’ like ther rest of us, that the 
prisoner is innercent. There wasn’t 
anythin’ left fer us ter do. 

“Then ther prisoner himself came ter 
ther rescue. ‘If I was free,’ says he, ‘I 
could bring in ther real murderer. I 
know where ter find him. He’s at 
Spenser’s Ranch.’ I thought awhile. 
Then I says, ‘Trump, you go an’ get 
him an’ be back here in time fer ther 
hangin’... So Monday night he took 
my horse an’ hit ther trail. It’s three 
days journey there an’ back. He aint 
showed up yet, an’ | argue from the 
fact that he’s got ther hound an’ is hav- 
in’ slow work getting back. There’s a 
good manv things that might delay 


him, like Starlight goin’ lame, or ther 

feller gettin’ away. So, gentlemen, yer 

can see fer yerselves that there aint 

nothin’ ter do ’cept wait until Trump 

gets back. Can’t hang without a 
21 
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hangee! Ha, ha! Somebody fill ther 
Guv'ner’s glass. Damned if it don’t 
look like hospitality is dyin’ out in 
Opuntia !” 

“B—but look here, Lill Vickers,” 
objected the Governor, “Suppose that 
m-man don’t get back?” 

“Who? Trump Collier? That man, 
Guv'ner, ’s a man of his word. Aint 
that so, Mayor?” 

“Th-that’s r-right, Bill. If Trump 
said he come back, why—why— 
Where’s that b-bottle?” 

“But it would appear, Sheriff, that 
you have exceeded your authority in 
allow—allowin’— lowing a State pris- 
oner to be at—at large.” The Govern- 
or spoke with large dignity that im- 
pressed everybody save the Sheriff. 
“But at the same time, there appears 
to have been no h-harm done as vet. 
And—and so—it would seem as 
though———” The Governor broke off 
to fumble for the bottle. 

“Just under your nose, Guv’ner?” 
said the Sheriff. The Governor un- 
steadily filled his glass. 

“And—and that, gen’men, seems the 
prop-proper course to pursue.” Loud 
applause followed, and all drank to the 
wisdom of the Governor. At that mo- 
ment a head was thrust through the 
doorway. 

“Sav, Sheriff, you're wanted at the 
jail. They say Trump Collier’s out.” 

The Sheriff unceremoniously arose 
and followed after the messenger, a 
young puncher. “No,” continued the 
latter. ‘“‘Someone shouted fer me ter 
git yer, an’ I lit out.” 

The Sheriff mounted and loped. 

In front of the jail, surrounded by a 
shouting crowd, sat Trump Collier on 
Starlight. Beside him, tightly bound to 
a mouse-colored cayuse, sat an ugly 
visaged and sullen “greaser.” The 
Sheriff pushed his horse forward. 

“I’m powerful sorry ter be late, 
Bill,” greeted Trump. “But this sneak- 
in’ coyote cut ther rope last night an’ 
got away. I wouldn't a cared only 
that rope was borrowed. I chased the 
measely dog fer ten miles off the trail. 
But here he is, Bill.” 

The Mexican was hustled into the 
jail with scant courtesy, and numerous 





flasks were thrust into Trump’s not un- 
willing hands. When the jail door was 
locked the Sheriff summoned Trump. 

“[ want you should meet ther Guv- 
‘ner, Trump.” 

And surrounded by an attentive 
crowd the two rode to the hotel. 

The Governor's party left the hotel 
an hour later, having partaken of an 
excellent dinner. Trump had eaten as 
he had seldom done before in his life. 
The Governor and the Mayor emerged 
arm in arm, and who was supporting 
who it would have been difficult to say. 
Upon the sidewalk a deputation was 
awaiting the Sheriff. Behind the depu- 
tation was all Opuntia County. The 
spokesman held his hat in hand and 
bowed respectfully to the Governor. 

“Want ter see me, Joe?” asked th> 
Sheriff, innocently. 

“Why, yes, Bill. This here deputa- 
tion says as how I’m ter tell yer that 
it has—er—that it reckons as how 
there won't be*no need fer ther state 
ter go ter the expense of a trial in ther 
matter of that ‘Greaser.’ We have rea- 
soned with him an’ he has confessed.” 

“Oh, he has?” The Sheriff eyed the 
spokesman. The deputation was 
anxious and uncomfortable. 

“T reckon someone must have got in 
ther back door, Joe?” 

“T-—I believe they did, Sheriff.” 

“An’ did anyone break the lock or 
bust any panels, Joe?” 

“No, no, everything was. strictly 
peaceable, Sheriff; ther lock—er— 
wa’n’t hard.” The spokesman’s eves 
twinkled and the Sheriff removed his 
gaze. The crowd felt relieved. 

“I trust that everythin’ was done or- 
derly, Joe? There wa’nt no bunglin’? 
The repertation of Opuntia County 
mustn’t be siled, Joe!” 

“Make yer mind easy, Sheriff. FEv- 
erything went off beautiful. We 
couldn’t manage like you’d have done, 
but we knowed you was at dinner, an’ 
didn’t like ter disturb yer jest fer a 
‘Greaser.’” 

The Sheriff stifled a grin. 

“Ter be sure, ther first rope broke, 
but there wa'n't no trouble after that. 
Takin’ it all round, it was dog gon 
pretty.” 
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JHIE crusade of Mrs. Nation 
| against saloons in Kansas 
) Tun in more or less open 
| violation of law, has at- 
tracted a good deal of at- 
tention during the last year to the sub- 
ject of whiskey legislation. After Mrs. 
Nation was thrown into prison her new 
method of fighting whiskey by “hatch- 
etation” appears to have fallen into dis- 
use, and her appearance in Chicago, 
New York and other cities has been as 
a lecturer who merely wielded the 
hatchet on the platform and not in 
smashing bar fixtures, giving the im- 
pression that she was still fired with 
holy zeal to wipe out the liquor traffic, 
but merely used the hatchet as an ad- 
vertisement. The agitation against 
saloons in Kansas is a striking proof 
of the failure of prohibition in that 
State, where the sale of whiskey, ex- 
cept for “medicinal, pharmaceutical and 
sacramental purposes” is strictly for- 
bidden; and it will be profitable, per- 
haps, to the readers of Leslie’s Month- 
ly to learn just what has been done and 
is now being done in South Carolina 
in behalf of temperance by the Dis- 
pensary Law. 

In Maine prohibition has been the 
rule for over fifty vears. It was adopted 








in Kansas some fifteen years or more 
ago and therefore in the two States has 
had the fullest and fairest trial. The 
South Carolina experiment of selling 
under State control went into effect ‘in 
July, 1893, and we can therefore very 
properly make comparison of the re- 
sults in the three States. Here is a 
table compiled from the last report of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
and the Census of 1900 


No. Re- 
Pop’tion No. of t’l’s per 
in 1900. Licenses. Capita. 


Ns id cand 6 1,470,495 2,727 1 to 505 
MNS ad acceank ia’. 694,456 1,191 I to 585 
South Carolina. 


-1,340,316 146 I to 3005 


The permit to sell, issued by the 
United States Internal Revenue De- 
partment, is not a “license” in the 
proper sense of that term, because the 
United States Government does not 
authorize the sale of whiskey contrary 
to State law. It is mere evidence that 
the tax required by the Government 
of retailers has been paid and will 
serve to protect the sellers of liquor 
against prosecution by the United 
States authorities. It is evident though, 
that no one would pav for this privilege 
without intending to make use of it, 
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and it is therefore a legitimate deduc- 
tion to claim that in the three States 
under comparison the number of per- 
sons retailing liquor is approximately 
the number of persons paying taxes to 
the United States for the privilege of 
selling. The comparison is strongly in 
favor of the South Carolina system, and 
if the accessibility to places where 
liquor is sold cuts any figure in tempt- 
ing men to use it, it can be readily 
seen that South Carolina is far ahead 
of Maine and Kansas as a temperance 
State. I will remark, in passing, that 
it is anomalous that the United States 
Government should appear to encour- 
age violation of State laws by issuing 
licenses or permits to sell to persons in 
a State where the sale is prohibited or 
is allowed only to bonded State officers. 
One would suppose the National Gov- 
ernment would aid in every way pos- 
sible in the enforcement of State laws, 
but instead the opposite policy obtains 
as far as whiskey is concerned. 

In all three States liquor can be im- 
ported from outside “for personal use,” 
and the citizens of the three States are 
therefore on a par in that respect. 

Of the 446 persons who have paid 
the United States Revenue tax for re- 
tailers in South Carolina, 94 are the 
dispensers, selling according to law. 
The other 352 are the illicit dealers, 
and a majority of these are in the one 
city of Charleston. There are a large 
number of counties in South Carolina 
where the dispensary law is observed 
strictly. What then is the difference 
between the South Carolina system 
which has wrought such promising re- 
sults and the prohibition which obtains 
in Kansas and Maine? I will briefly 
outline the system in vogue in the Pal- 
metto State. To quote from the law 
itself : 

“The manufacture, sale, barter or 
exchange, receipt or acceptance for un- 
lawful use, delivery, storing and keep- 
ing in possession within the State, 
spirituous, malt, vinous, fermented, 
brewed, or other liquors and compound 
or mixture thereof, by whatever name 
called or known, which contain alcohol 
and are used as a beverage, except as 
hereinafter provided, is prohibited.” 


The liquor purchased in South Caro- 
lina or imported into the State for sale 
lawfully, is bought by the State Board 
of Directors, which consists of three 
men “of good moral character, not 
addicted to the use of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage.” They are elect- 
ed by the Legislature. “This board 
must advertise in two or more daily 
newspapers of the State and one or 
more published without the State for 
bids to be made by parties desiring to 
furnish liquor to the dispensary. Bids 
shall be placed in an envelope, securely 
sealed, with the seal of the company, 
firm or corporation, and having been 
so sealed shall be placed in the express 
office, directed to the State Treasurer.” 
The liquor shall be subjected to a 
chemical analysis or other satisfactory 
test by the State chemist, and if found 
adulterated or to contain any sub- 
stance injurious to health, it is rejected. 
The contracts for delivery having been 
made, the whiskey is ordered as needed 
by the State Commissioner, who is 
under a bond of $75,000, and it is 
shipped to Columbia to the State Dis- 
pensary. This is the central depot, 
equipped with appliances for bottling, 
labeling, packing, etc. The largest 
package put up is four gallons, and the 
smallest one-half pint, but the bulk of 
the liquor is put in pints and quarts. 
These are sealed in a way to detect 
tampering with the packages. Every- 
thing is kept in stock for which there 
is a demand, from the finest French 
brandy and champagne to beer. There 
are some special brands of whiskey sold 
in the packages put up by the manu- 
facturer. All of the liquors are labeled 
“South Carolina Dispensary.” 

As I have already mentioned there 
are 94 dispensers who are appointed 
by the County Boards of Control, three 
men selected in each county upon the 
recommendation of the members of the 
Legislature. The County Dispensers 


are all placed under bond and are in- 
tended to be, in the language of the 
law, “not addicted to the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors as a beverage.” The 
local board, having selected a dis- 
penser, selects. a place of business. 
Dispensaries can only be opened in in- 
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corporated towns and it is always per- 
missible for the citizens of the town- 
ship in which any such city or town is 
located to obtain a dispensary by a ma- 
jority vote, if the State Board gives 
consent. There are two counties in the 
State where no dispensaries h.ve ever 
been opened, as the necessary vote was 
not obtained at the election. In one 
instance a dispensary was closed by a 
vote of the people. In these “dry” 
counties drunkenness is as often seen 
as in the other counties. 

The local Dispenser having given 
bond and been provided with a place 
of business, sends an order to the State 
Commissioner, specifying the kinds 
and quantity of liquor that is wanted. 
From long experience, however, the 
State Commissioner usually ships a 
stock such as in his judgment is adapt- 
ed to the wants of the community. The 
goods thus shipped are opened in the 
presence of one of the members of the 
local Board of Control, so as to guard 
against dishonest claims for breakage. 

A price list is kept in a conspicuous 
place, usually the front window, show- 
ing the cost to the consumer of each 
package kept in stock. A few feet from 
the front door there is a cross counter, 
which shuts off the rest of the store 
and customers never go further than 
this. A dispensary looks very much 
like a drug store, with the bottles ar- 
ranged on shelves. When one wishes 
to make a purchase in a dispensary a 
“permit book” is handed him in which 
to write his name, place of residence, 
quantity and kind of liquor wanted on 
a blank as follows: 


Form No. 8. 
Request to Purchase Intoxicating Liquors. 
Mec 8 nk Whetenenicinsinnasinnmmnnsia 190 
To the County Dispenser: 
The Undersigned, Age......, Residing at No....... 
desires to purchase the following Intoxicating Li 
QUOTS:.....crcrsesssscccccccesscsssssseeecsosssesesesessssesssonsens sessessscesoes 


DISPENSER. 


These permit books are bound in 
packages of a hundred and are used in 
the settlements which the County Dis- 
penser must make with the Auditor, 
as well as for the information of the In- 
spectors, and they are, also, always 
open to the public. The idea is to have 
every package of liquor shipped from 
the State Dispensary accounted for. It 
is further a check on a Dispenser and 
prevents the sale illicitly of whiskey on 
his own account. 

The purchase having been completed, 
and money paid, the purchaser must 
leave the store without breaking the 
seal or opening the package. No ques- 
tions are asked, and the only limitation 
on the sale, is: The Dispensers must 
not sell to a minor or to a person “who 
is known to habitually get drunk.” 
There is no credit and no book-keeping 
except to sum up the amount of the 
day’s sales, with the list of the various 
kinds of packages disposed of, which 
are charged against the stock. The 
profit made by the local dispensary, 
after deducting expenses, goes half to 
the County and the other half to the 
Town. The State receives its profits in 
the price charged to the local dispenser, 
adding to the first cost the expense of 
bottling, freight, etc. The net profits 
fcr State, Town and County, for eleven 
months, ending December Ist, 1900, is 
$522,343. The State’s profit goes to 
the free school fund. 

What is there about this method of 
selling liquor which makes it superior 
to prohibition or to the license system? 

First: Liquor is the only article of 
commerce in general use that is con- 
sumed at the time and place of its pur- 
chase. It is safe to say that three- 
fourths of it is thus disposed of. The 
dispensary law enforces a different 
method by requiring the purchaser to 
take it away as he would a package 
of shoes or a sack of flour. He must 
go somewhere else than to the place 
where he buys it to consume it. 

Second: The element of personal 
profit which lies at the root of the 
saloon evil is destroyed. The Dis- 


pensers receive fixed salaries propor- 
tionate to the amount of work they do. 
They don’t get a commission on sales 
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and have no incentive to push them. 

Third: “Treating” is destroyed, and 
this does more for sobriety than pos- 
sibly any other feature of the system. 
The man who has bought a bottle at 
the dispensary may treat one or a half 
dozen of his friends, to one drink and 
that will be all. The inducement and 
obligation to reciprocate which are so 
well understood do not exist. 

Fourth: At sun down the dispensary 
closes. It opens at eight o’clock in the 
morning. The legitimate demand for 
whiskey is supplied during daylight, 
and the Dispenser having closed up his 
place of business, has no incentive to 
reopen it to make a sale. Under no 
form of license is this possible. Be- 
sides it is a misdemeanor to make sales 
in any way or at any time except as 
the law provides. 

Thus far the comparison has been 
with the saloon, or license system, 
rather than with prohibition. With 
the latter there is really no comparison 
to be made except to point to results. 
Of course it is well understood where 
prohibition has been tried, that the cer- 
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tificate of a physician that liquor is. 
needed for medicine has been an easy 
thing to obtain. Hyprocricy and per- 
jury were both increased. That men 
will drink is so well understood that 
the facts adduced to show how little 
prohibition prohibits in Kansas and 
Maine are alone necessary to show that 
the dispensary is superior to that sys- 
tem of liquor control. The testimony 
of unbiased judges is that in South 
Carolina drunkenness has decreased to 
a marked degree—from 50% to 75%— 
since this law went into effect. In most 
of the counties liquor is sold only at 
the court-house town, and men either 
obtain their supply there or it is shipped 
in from outside for personal use, direct 
to the individual. 

Dispensers can sell on written orders 
and send goods by hand or express. 
There is no attempt to prevent the use 
of liquor. We “fight the devil with 
fire.” We combat the abuse of whiskey 
with the use of whiskey, supplying the 
demand in the least harmful way. 

It would be easy to amplify the argu- 
ments and go much more into details, 
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all of which would be interesting and 
instructive, but in the limits of a maga- 
zine article this is impossible. I will 
only add that the law has been sub- 
jected to a series of bitter contests, and 
has been practically the only issue in 
State politics since it was enacted. It 
has always triumphed and in the last 


election against a combination of pro- 
hibitionists, high license advocates, and 
the old whiskey-selling element, it won 
by an increased majority for Governor, 
and has the support of two-thirds of 
both branches of the General Assem- 
bly. It is safe to say that it is a fix- 
ture in South Carolina. 
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THE YEAR BOOK 


By E. C. TOMPKINS 


Last folio of the unforgotten ages— 

First of the years‘of God’s New Century; 

What blood and tears and tragedies 

Have stained and blurred the closely-lettered pages! 
What prophecies there be; 

Transcendent courage, Christ-like sacrifice; 

What inspiration from the lips of sages! 


Eventful year: a queen in splendor sleeping, 

A nation weeping at her castle gate— 

The people loved her and she tarried late. 

Most cruel year; a great Republic keeping 

Its Chieftain’s holiday; incarnate Hate— 

We know not else to call it—struck the blow 
That brought death’s pallor to the smiling face— 
Belovéd, great in life, supreme in death, 

His last words sweet with tenderness and grace, 
Calmly he yielded up his struggling breath 
Without a murmur, “Since God wills it so.” 


The cloud that drifts athwart our eyes may have a silver side, 
We may not know His purpose when we ask that sorrows 


cease; 

But knowing not, we pray and pray—the New Book open 
wide— 

Ring in, O joyous bells, ring in the Thousand Years of 
Peace. 
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the two ¢ bee s ‘had wisely con- 
(a cluded to occupy their minds 
wa sO engrossingly as to forget 
= its miseries, and were there- 
fore galloping madly around the gar- 
den in the characters of Pilgrim Father 
and Big Indian. Hugh was Big Indian. 
Always. He was the elder. 

Coming suddenly upon Angela, just 
issued forth from the cool retreat of the 
house, they pulled up short to investi- 
gate the cause of her well-nigh palsied 
rapture. Had perhaps Cat Tabby found 
four more kittens? Eight blind kittens 
and an overjoyed mother all packed 
tight in a discarded tin dishpan would 
form a feature not to be despised by 
any man, be he Pilgrim Father or Big 
Brave. 

3ut Angela’s excitement, ecstatic 
though it was, sprang from another 
cause, as her first words showed. 

“Now—er,” she began, pantingly, 
“you know Baby?’ 

As Baby was the trio’s cherished in- 
fant sister, and was moreover moored 
alongside of Angela at that very mo- 
ment, the question was adjudged mere 
rhetoric and was not answered. . 

“Well—er, to-morrow’s her birth- 
day.” That, too, they knew. By rea- 
son of it their clay pig banks—bulky- 
bodied beasts, furnished with abdom- 
inal slits—were empty and echoless. It 


In Honor of the 
Infant 


A Story Which Casts Fresh Light 
Upon the Pleasures of Childhood 


By MARION HILL 


With Illustrations by Mabel I. Ilumphrey 


was but yesterday that they had spent 
hours shaking those animals until the 
last copper and dropped from their re- 


luctant stomachs. Then they had 
bought “‘all-day-suckers” for the In- 
fant. Did Angela think they could for- 


get so soon? 

“And we're going on a picnic.” 

Her husks of speech contained a ker- 
nel after all. A picnic! As near as to- 
morrow! Not relegated by prevaricat- 
ing adults to that black limbo of Never- 
to-be, designated as “Some Time,” but 
to-morrow! 

“Pic!” yelped Hugh, suddenly. His 
eves were shut, his head thrown back. 
“Nic! Pic! Nic!” At each yelp he 
gave a vertical hop. The rich wine of 
life had overpowered him, and, like the 
Delphic oracle, he frothed at the mouth 
and foretold the thing to come. 

The other two discreetly withdrew 
their attention from these religious 
rites, and he hopped and shrilled in 
comparative privacy until his sobriety 
returned. 

“Angela, don’t get mumps again!” 
implored Cecil. He lacked Hugh's 
power of taking the future on faith, for 
to him Fate was generally so uncivil 
that he doubted her favors until they 
were within his grasp. And had not 
Angela’s mumps only two short months 
ago shut the gates of the county fair 
upon them all? 
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morrow might be ac- 
counted safe, for 
which slight _ pre- 
sumption the gods would not have the 
heart to interfere. 

There being no one more privileged 
than the bearer of great good news, 
her brothers forgave Angela for her 
slightly independent speech and 
beamed upon her with unwonted favor. 
Her stern sense of justice made her dis- 
claim a little of the merit. 

“Mamma says she’s giving us this 
pleasure ‘cause we've been so good 
lately,” she explained. Then her eyes 
wavered and sought the ground. The 
boys looked fishily into the sky. So 
the near past was accounted stainless! 
Well, well! Why is it that when one’s 
conscience is as pure as a rosebud 
somebody always comes around and 
boxes one’s ears, while one is never 
safer from assault than when one is 
sallow from well-grounded apprehen- 
sion? 


“Oh, get out!” was Angela’s 
% American way of assuring the 
boys that mumps rarely trod so 
, close upon its own heels, that the 
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This heavy conundrum did not long 
burden them. ‘Their minds soon re- 
curred to the rapture to come. 

“What d’ y’ suppose we'll have to 
eat?” asked Hugh, chewing spiritually 
like a cat who sees a sparrow. 

“Pickled walnuts,” suggested An- 
gela. 

“and lobster salad,” supplemented 
Cecil. 

“—-with canned mushrooms and 
doughnuts,” gloated Hugh. 

Not one of the three cared a rap for 
these delicacies in a gustatory way; 
their charm lay entirely in the un- 
wholesomeness of their repute. Ob- 
versely, each child had been brought 
to loathe oatmeal mush and stewed 
rhubarb upon being instructed that 
such things were “good for young peo- 
ple.” 

Suddenly sidetracking the food ques- 
tion, Angela dashed at another of even 
greater importance. 

“I—I—I choose Debbo for the 
whole day!” she gabbled, triumphant- 
ly. “He’s going to be a heifer—Evan- 
geline’s snow-white heifer!” 

The boys looked at her with envy 
and admiration. She had outflanked 
them both. According to the rules of 
the game, she had by this means of first 
speech established her claim to the in- 
valuable hound—gentle, accommodat- 
ing Debbo, who played with sad-eyed 
dignity all parts assigned to him. He 
was at present a starving Cuban, for 
which his out-sticking ribs especially 
fitted him. 

“But I may borrow him, mayn’t I, 
Angela?” pleaded Cecil. “I'll need a 
buffalo badly.” 

“Then you'll have to lend your buf- 
falo to me to be an elk when I’m stalk- 
ing them,” fiercely insisted Hugh, 
quarreling for a share in a concession 
as yet ungranted, for, “Well, I'll see,” 
was the most that Angela would 
vouchsafe. 

“If vou do,” wheedled Hugh, diplo- 
matically, “I'll slaughter the elk, build 
a bonfire and barbecue him.” 

Upon this rich picture they feasted 
their minds until it gave them a new 
idea. 
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“Let’s take a little coffee-pot and 
some coffee and some potatoes and 
cook our own cunnin’ little lunch for 
ourselves,” cooed Angela. 

“An’ Hugh’n I ‘ll ketch all the fish 
you kin fry. 

‘Then we'll cool off by goin’ in swim- 
min’.” 

This lapse of the three from the ex- 
igencies of correct pronunciation 
marked the frenzied fervor of their an- 
ticipated joy. Propriety of speech re- 
quires a calm mind. And that their 
minds were anything but calm was 
evidenced by the hectic flushes which 
had already begun to burn upon their 
small countenances, 

Just here, the Infant, in resentment 
at her exclusion from the conversation, 
sat down with a fearful thug and 
screamed protestingly. 

“Why, I never touched her,” dis- 
claimed Cecil, growing pale. No one 
had as yet accused him, but he knew 
well that someone would. He looked 
apprehensively at an upper shutter, 
where a hand was fumbling. 

“Never touched her,” he repeated, 
feebly, addressing the 
hand. 

“And I never, neither!” 

“He never. Really!” 

“We never!” 

“T nev—’’ but, as he ex- 
pected, Cecil, the Inevit- 
able Expiator, was beck- 
oned into the house by 
the compelling hand. He 
went, ruefully leading in 
the purpling Infant, and 
the conference was thus 
temporarily broken up. 

But nothing could stem 
the tide of expectation 
which tumuituously ebbed 
and flowed in each eager 
little imagination. Every 
hour added to the glory 
and importance of the 
coming event, until eve- 
ning found the youngsters 
in the unheard-of condi- 
tion of being ready for 
bed even before bedtime 
came around — bedtime, 
which was usually a 





The investigator poked at a matrenly protu 
Angela’s ““gamp.”’ 


period of degradation, to be bullied, 
repudiated, fought away, resisted, lied 
about and only given in to sullenly and 
unconquered after they had been fished 
up inanimate from under the tables, 
detached limpet-like from the drowsy 
backs of armchairs, rescued from sinl:- ° 
ing blissfully into the lamp, and never 
without asserting passionately that 
they were not in the least sleepy, that 
they had just been “thinking.” But 
to-night they greeted the Sand Man 
cordially. Sleep was the only magic 
which could change to-day into to- 
morrow. 

Sleep is worse than Santa Claus for 
coming slowly when wanted quickly, 
and a dozen times if once in the course 
of the night did Angela slip ghost-like 
into the boys’ room to inquire into the 
state of their somnolence, only to find 
them in whispered consultation about 


the placing of a new jewel in the picnic 
crown: and a dozen times if once after 
a nodding 


unconsciousness did she 
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skim downstairs to question the hall 
clock as to whether or not she had 
Van Winkled herself into the day after 
to-morrow by mistake. A dozen times 
if once did the boys rouse from slum- 
ber to a sickening tinkle as of rain, 
and rush to the starry window to re- 
ceive from the laughing leaves the as- 
surance that wind and not water was 
making them patter. 

But at last the usual phenomenon 
happened—they closed their eyes upon 
the night, “thought” a little, and 
opened upon the blazing glory of full 
day. 

As a rule, dressing was a thing of 
time—and trouble, inviting much re- 
monstrance from the Powers down- 
stairs—brutal Powers, who failed to 
sympathize with Angela when she 
skipped around in a “party dress” of 
two abbreviated undergarments, her 
black stockings drawn glove-like over 
her spidery arms instead of over her 
still more spidery legs ; and failed, too, 
to whoop brotherly with the boys when 
they pow-wowed with each other clad 
but in the simplicity of bath towels, 
their heads decorated with eagle 
plumes from the feather duster. 

But this morning dressing was but 
a means to an end and not a glorious 
orgy in itself—the end being, cf 
course, the brain-upsetting dissipation 
of the picnic. 

To conclude from these premises 
that the children saw but little bright- 
ness and lived a dull gray life is to 
argue falsely. Each event as it came 
to them seemed to have a supernal 
brilliancy almost too dazzling for con- 
templation, and in its fierce white light 
the past was burned away. Breathes 
there a mother who has never been 
stunned when company was at dinner 
by hearing her pampered offspring 
murmur in starving tones, and as if the 
reality transcended belief, “What, pie?” 
when that humble delicacy had been 
appearing nightly for weeks? Shocked 
elders forget that children live only in 
the present. The Pie Before has faded 
from their memories; the Pie to Come 
is problematic; but the Pie Now is a 
heavenly reality and worthy of all hail. 

And when Picnic and Pie together 


meet in the sanctum sanctorum of a 
covered hamper and permeate the at- 
mosphere with hints of mysterious 
joys, promising all sorts of illicit hap- 
penings, can any length of excitement 
be deemed excessive? 

The day had a bad start. 

The children, who had made suit- 
able toilets of a foul-weather nature, 
consisting mainly of jean trousers and 
a gingham skirt, allotted properly, 
were told not to make “spectacles” of 
themselves, and were forced into 
starched abominations horribly remin- 
iscent of Sunday-school. (For com- 
pensation their brains were titillated 
by the idiomatic freshness of the word 
spectacles—which meant nothing but 
eye-glasses.) 

Next, Aunt Emma rode over to join 
the revelry. Now the only good thing 
about Aunt Emma was Uncle Charlie, 
who of course did not come. This 
time, however, Aunt Emma won for 
herself a welcome less hollow than 
usual by displaying a _ tissue-paper 
something, to which she giddily re- 
ferred as The Surprise. 

The Surprise looked somewhat like 
a Chinese lantern put hors du combat 
by being squashed flat, and was attend- 
ed by the twin absurdities of a dry 
sponge and a bottle of alcohol. 

Oh, dear! oh, dear! how long it 
takes grown people to get ready for 
the simplest thing! And how cross 
they grow over it! The children were 
fagged and footsore before the elders 
gathered the flock together at the 
garden gate and scanned them over for 
flaws and discrepancies before turn- 
ing them loose to the critical publicity 
of the village. 

That final inspection was always a 
torturous affair, filled to the full with 
cruelties and the unexpected. 

Hugh was the first to suffer. One 
of the Powers caught him, skimmed 
off his hat, used her forefinger as a 
comb to part his hair on his forehead, 
then delicately returned the hat to a 
spot which suited her fancy. He was 


inured to this by custom. But now it 
brought about a discovery which beg- 
gared him. 

“Why, what’s this?” was her stern 
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demand. Hugh expressed amazement. 


“What's what’m?” 

“You know. This?” tapping a tin 
box. 

“Worms,” murmured Hugh, sweet- 
ly, with as soft an inflection as if the 
things were sleeping and he wished not 
to awaken them. 

“Well, of all the objects! 
them away!” 

“But mayn’t we—” 

“Throw them away, I told you!” 

“Why, how can we—” 

A wave of the hand, more command- 
ing than speech, settled the contro 
versy, and Hugh in one fierce fling 
ridded himself of his all, representing 
hours of digging and sweat of his face 
in plenty. 

Angela endeavored to ooze out of 
the gate. She was caught by the figur- 
ative hair of her head. 

“Come back, Miss. Why, for 
Heaven's sake! What have you in 
here? And here?” The investigator 
poked at a matronly protuberance in 
Angela’s “gamp,” and slapped experi- 
mentally against some bumps below 
Angela’s waist-line. 

Before she could explain herself An- 
gela was searched and relieved of the 
rubbers which had pressed against her 
palpitating heart, and of the bathing 
gown which had been artfully disposed 
beneath the gathers of her skirt. Shorn 
of her wealth, she turned to Debbo and 
tried to console herself by whispering 
to him that he was her own dear little 
heifer and must keep by her all day. 
That own dear little heifer rolled his 
cves promisingly in her direction and 
then turned them anxiously upon his 
favorite, Cecil, who, in the toils of the 
inquisition, was suffering audibly. 

“Ow, ouch! That’s just nothing but 
a little screw of coffee.” 

“Take that coffee back to the kitch- 
en, Hugh. And this, sir?” 

“Oo! What ’r’ y’ pinching me for? 
It’s a tomato can.” 

“A tomato can? And—why, you 
naughty boy, do you mean to say that 
these are matches?” 

No amount of saying could make 
them any more matches than they 
were, so Cecil wearily held his peace. 
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“And you know as well as can be that 
you are expressly forbidden to carry 
matches! lf it were not Baby’s birth- 
day, sir, I'd make you stay at home. 
But don’t think that the disobedience 
will go unpunished. | had a little plea- 
sure planned out for you, Cecil, but 
you will forego it now. I won't even 
tell you what it was.” 

Cecil sighed. Those mysterious for- 
feited pleasures! He was used to this 
species of self-robbery, but he always 
had a thrill of curiosity to know what it 
was he'd missed this time 

The opening of the garden gate 
promised to divert the run of bad luck, 
but— 

“Go back, sir! Back, I say!” This 
was to Debbo. With a trace of stiff- 
ness in his joints the hound lounged 
proudly back into the garden, and, 
flinging himself down, feigned to sleep. 
His eyebrows twitched a great deal, 
though. Angela was bereft. The boys 
took it philosophically. If she was 
without a heifer, so had they been 
without buffalo or elk. 

With the shutting of the garden gate 
their depressed little spirits bounded 
up again like rubber balls. All they 
wanted was permission to be happy. 
And happiness was everywhere,—in 
the air, in the sunshine, in the weedy 
fields, in the very dust of the road. 

“Whoop! Let’s race to the corner,” 
suggested Cecil, and at the word six 
legs were twinkling. 

But even that innocent exuberance 
was not to be. Three fearful things 
transpired. In the first place, it was 
too hot to race; in the second place, 
racing in the street was unseemly, hot 
or cool; in the third place, it was the 
duty of little bovs to take care of little 
girls, and consequently brother had to 
hold sister by the hand. This last was 
the worst. 

Panting, furious, despising each 
other and loathing the world, Angela 
and Hugh were voked together in hor- 
rid bondage and were started forth 
upon their slinking promenade. Had 
it not been that by holding their arms 
stiffly towards each other they were 
enabled to interpose a quarter of an 
inch of blessed space between their out- 
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reaching fingers and yet defy detection, 
they would have died of ignominy. 

Cecil’s partner was _ undetachable. 
Where she caught she clung. Her 
baby grip was of a warm moistness and 
had no intention of relaxing. And her 
mode of locomotion was of a sort to 
make gods laugh and angels weep. 
She would raise her blue-sandled foot 
outrageously high in air, bringing it 
slap down five times in the same spot 
before it dawned upon her that she was 
not moving, and when she did. move it 
was either to skin her nose or bump 
the back of her head. 
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“There she goes, I suppose, 
All dressed up in her Sunday clothes.” 


No captives in a conqueror’s train 
ever lagged more wretchedly under 
their disgrace than did the elder chil- 
dren during their smarting progress 
through town. When the outskirts 
were reached and relief seemed near, 
who should come into sight but Jake 
Haswell? Jake lacked hatbrim, shoes, 
money, morals, manners, and _ visible 
parents, but he was a personage, and 
never had to do anything he did not 
want to do. A foe to order, a stranger 


to law, he had the best time of any boy 
in town. 

From afar he saw the cavalcade ap- 
proaching, and he whistled a march for 
them :— 


‘* There she goes! Jsuppose 
All dressed up in her Sunday clothes.’’ 


They found themselves obliged to 
keep step te the derisive measure. 
Retard or nurry as they might Jake al- 
ways managed that their left feet de- 
scended at “there,” “I,” “all” and 
“Sun.” His expression was diabolical. 
The whistle said the words as plain as 
plain. The children rolled protesting 
eyes to the faces of their elders, but 
those dull people seemed not to know 
that insult was keeping them tireless 
company. When they came abreast of 
him Jake changed his march for a bal- 
lad of still more shameful import. 
Devil-born inspiration was his, and he 
gave words to his warbling: 

‘*The animals went in two by two, 
There’s one more river to cross; 
The Kid wid Cecie and Sissy wid Hugh, 
There’s one more river to cross.”’ 


This he sang till the party were well 
out of hearing. Then the elders, with 
flushed cheeks, turned angrily upon 
Cecil and told him that he ought to be 
ashamed of knowing such a rude boy, 
and of encouraging him. Cecil gasped 
but made no defense. Jake was not as 
much Cecil’s friend as he was Hugh’s, 
but in the present predicament Hugh 
had thought it policy to ignore his dis- 
reputable hero, whereas Cecil had loy- 
ally thrown him a nod. 

But nothing mattered now. The day 
seemed definitely set upon being one 
of unmitigated gloom. But brave to 
the last, the children made an effort to 
cheer up when the selected camping 
ground was reached. Refusing to 
mourn over the facts that plains were 
nigh for the harboring of buffalo, that 
woods abounded for the sportive elk, 
and that fair pastures nestled near 
upon which any heifer would be proud 
to browse, they fixed their eyes and 
thoughts upon the pleasures that might 
yet be realized, for was not the ground 
well stocked ‘with much dry timber. 
eminently ready to be fired? Was not 
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a trout pool near at hand? Was nota 
swimming hole even nearer? 

One by one they found their few re- 
maining props yanked—yes, yanked— 
from under them. No, they must not 
Luild a fire, for Baby might burn her- 
self. No, they must not even dream 
about bathing because the weather was 
too hot. (As if that were not the best 
reason for instead of against.) No, 
they were not to wade because they 
would get their feet dirty. And not 
upon any consideration were they to 
“tear about,” for such recklessness in 
the hot sun would make them sick. 
They were not to drink the river water, 
for rumor had it that a sewer emptied 
into the stream further up. Of the 
spring they should take but sparingly, 
and then only in sips, because a sud- 
den change of water was bad for their 
constitutions, and warranted to bring 
on hives. No, indeed, they should not 
attempt to climb trees, for they would 
thereby fray trousers or rip a skirt, as 
the case might be. 

Upon frenzied pleadings they at last 
obtained permission to 
ish the pool with 
grasshopper bait. But 
it was the Infant’s pic- 
nic, and of course she 
had to go, too, which 
she did with many a 
raptured “ah goo,” but 
as at every “ah” she 
picked up a stick and 
at every “goo” 
dropped it into the 
pool, there were soon 
no more fish there. 

Then, what in all this 
sunshiny, tempting 
world were they to do? 
They were to look 
pleasant, it seemed; to 
repose on the grass, 
like little ladies and 
gentlemen, and luxu- 
riate in the holy joys 
of the country. 

So they bunched 
themselves up on the 
ground in the sullen 
attitudes of captured 
tarantulas and scowl- 


ingly watched a fair day waste before 
their helpless eyes. 

The only reason why they did not 
pine, die and petrify in their postures 
of despair was because they still had 
lunch to think of, and The Surprise. 
Even these small mercies had their al- 
loy of bitterness, for Aunt Emma was 
showing her disapproval of them so 
plainly as to cause them to wish that 
both she and her surprise were in Hali- 
fax together; and eating was not to 
be a continuous performance, as surely 
was right and proper for the occasion, 
but was to be done decorously at one 
sitting, just as at home. How they 
eyed the hamper! 

“There’s something licking good in- 
side,” confided Hugh, who had investi- 
gated its contents under pretense cf 
offering to share the burden of its 
transportation—‘something white and 
biank-mangey. And there's pies!” 

The blank-mangey mirage kept up 
their courage until the actual event of 
the meal. Oh, why had they allowed 
The 


hope to dupe them to the limit? 
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stuff turned out to be cold mush damn- 
ably moulded into imitation of fair cus- 
tard. After receiving that slap from 
fate they turned their cheeks and got 
another—the pies were padded with 
rhubarb. Then they were given a 
wedge of wholesome cake—how they 
abhorred wholesome food !—and as for 
them, the feast was over. The older 
people fared better. They dipped deli- 
cacies from tin cans and drank from 
bottles which opened with bangs. 
Even Aunt Emma cheered up. 

“Now, then,” she leered, fatuously, 
“The Surprise !” 

Really, it promised better than it 
looked. It was a balloon. The sponge 
was to absorb the alcohol, which, set 
afire, was to inflate the tissue bag, and 
the bag going up was to sparkle like a 
star in the picnic firmament. But it 
never went up. In Cecil’s cleanly mind 
a sponge was useless unless saturated 
with water. And he helpfully saturated 
it in the river. The resulting facts that 
Aunt Emma raged, that the children 
howled, and that Cecil had his ears 
boxed, never helped matters a bit, and 
might just as well have been omitted. 

Why dilate further upon the details 
of that loathsome day? Suffice it to say 
that it wore creakingly to a rusty close 
and culminated in a homeward journey 
made hideous by all the torments which 
tired bodies and tempers could invent. 

“T don’t know what’s got into the 
children nowadays,” moaned the mater, 
herding her sullen flock through the 
home gate; “they are so ungrateful for 
all the pleasures we plan for them.” 

“They are thoroughly naughty little 
things,” said Aunt Emma, sternly; 
“even worse than that Haswell boy. If 
[ saw him anywhere just now I’d give 
him this balloon. It is as good as new 
when the sponge dries.” 

Here Hugh with gracious shyness 
first thanked his mother for the treat 
that she had given them, and then 
expressed it as his opinion to Aunt 
Emma that she had added much to the 
zest of the occasion by her mere de- 
lightful presence. He got the balloon. 

But Cecil, who never could learn 
that language is for the concealment 
of thought, snarled out that when he 
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couldn’t get up a better picnic all 
’round he’d be ready and willing to die. 
Thereupon he was sent to bed. 

The other children, utterly worn out, 
chose to follow him. 

Because she was as leg-weary as she 
was soul-sick, and as, moreover, her 
shoe-strings had knotted and her but- 
tons had snagged in her hair, Angela 
wet her couch with tears and punctu- 
ated the air with hiccoughy sobs. 

The boys were a little better off, for 
they had lured Debbo to bed with 
them. Though ungainly, he was a com- 
fort, and very entertaining by reason 
of a habit he had when warm of brac- 
ing his back against one boy and kick- 
ing the other out of bed. Even with 
this diversion to expect, they sighed. 

“Well, Small People,” what’s the 
matter up there?” enquired a big, well- 
loved voice,—Uncle Charlie’s. “Is it a 
case of bellaque matribus detesta?”’ 

The boys were not sure, but as it 
sounded like their complaint they in- 
vited him up for consultation. He 
had brought healing with him. 

Passing through Angela’s room, he 
poulticed her with a kiss, a cookie and 
a kitten, and left her at peace; then he 
ministered to the boys by treating 
them like gentlemen, shaking them by 
the hand and respectfully inviting 
their confidence. They told him 
everything, from the first dawn of their 
hopes to the full death of the same. 

“But we don’t quite expect you'll 
know how awful it all was,” they said. 

“Oh, yes, I do. Why should you 
doubt me, Small Brothers?” 

“Because grown people’s picnics al- 
ways turn out the way they want them 
to, or if they don’t, they don’t care.” 

“You are mistaken, Small Brothers; 
we care. Many a serious picnic comes 
our way. Worse than yours. Much 
worse, because—” 

“Because why?” 

Uncle Charlie thought a little while. 
The boys each held a hand of his and 
squirmed drowsily and comfortably. 

“Because,” answered Uncle Charlie, 
incomprehensibly, “when we get big- 
ger the dog loses in efficacy.” 

Efficacy. The best thing they could 
do with that word was to sleep on it. 

22 
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There are various types of adventurers in the money market. First, there is ‘the 
“breaker-in,” who forces his way into a rich, resisting corporation; then there is the 
plausible ‘fellow who endeavors to fleece his brokers, and, again you must consider the 
bloodless rogue who preys upon credulous and relatively poor investors. H. Hunt Grove- 
steene was a leading member of the third group. As a “Wall Street Miner’ he was an 
artist, and the financial adventure of his life, in which he sheared a flock of lambs, con- 
taining a liberal percentage of widows and orphans, is not a pleasing memory to his vic- 
tims, nor to Wall Street. Now, Wall Street is profanely condemned in every one of the 
United States for the exploits of Grovesteene’s, when in truth, they are an exception to the 
run of money market mankind. They bear to Wall Street precisely the same relation that 
a case of plague does to an otherwise healthy community. 

Your rogue may construct the fabric of his scheme in a most elaborate office, adorned 
with works of art in paintings, furniture and rugs, but Wall Street itself, singles him out 
when he opens for business, just as the competent physician diagnoses a disease. As the 
rogue of this type is protected by law, Wall Street can only look on passively. Of course 
“The Street” tabooes such a man—ignores, shuns and isolates him. He is as far from 
having been admitted to respectable banking and brokerage social environment as he 
would be were he operating in a South American republic. But Dr. H. H. Grovesteene 
was a superior person, who conceived and executed a plot that made him a fortune in rec- 
ord time. And then as he crossed the threshold of social recognition in the financial world 
he even more suddenly fell from his pedestal. The crash made a terrific nine-days noise, 


and when the pieces of a badly-smashed reputation were gathered together, the damage 
was quite beyond repair. 
_* 






advent in Wall Street he 
had been a physician in a 
New England village. Tall, 
broad, and strong, rather 
fine looking, age 35, it was not strange 
that he chafed in the limits of an insig- 
nificant settlement scarcely large 
enough to be named on themap. He 
was the last of his family, and lived in a 
pretty old Colonial house, the legacy of 
an aunt, who also bequeathed him $12,- 
000, after having expended an equiva- 
lent sum in educating an indifferent 
physician. At college, and later, Grove- 
steene cultivated expensive habits. He 
liked things that cost much money— 
fast horses, fine clothes, rich foods, 
travel, and so on. Whenever his purse 
permitted he ran over to Boston or 
New York, and once he made a two- 
months trip to Europe; London and 
Paris delighting his senses. Reluct- 
antly he returned home, more than 
ever consumed with the desire to make 


a fortune and a position in the world. 
The profession of medicine did not 
please him; he believed that he pos- 
sessed those qualifications that when 
combined make successful men of af- 
fairs and financiers. And the opinion 
was fairly accurate. Certainly those 
who disliked him most could not call 
him a fool. In six years he doubled 
his inheritance. He read extensively— 
not medicine—but concentrated on 
economics, finance, mining, and mar- 
ket reports. He arrived at the shrewd 
conclusion that there was “nothing in” 
speculation; that the gain did not 
justify the risk, and so he boldly retired 
from the contest, thereby proving that 
he possessed courage. He aspired to 


a round million dollars and there must 
he argued, be a faster and more cer- 
tain way to secure the prize. All his 
spare time was spent in study. Gradu- 
ally he evolved his plan. On its com- 
pletion he sold his home, abandoned 
his practice, and departed for Boston, 
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where, on his arrival, he had $30,000 
to his credit on deposit in a trust com- 
pany. With this cash capital, he car- 
ried a shrewd conception of the cupid- 
ity and credulity of human nature, a 
heart of flint and an abundance of 
nerve. In Boston he visited one brok- 
erage office after another and soon 
found his way to that of Joshua Adams, 
a gray bearded, simple-minded broker, 
who dealt in mining stocks. Grove- 
steene impressed Adams much as a 
capitalist would a clerk. The Doctor 
owned a bass voice full of confidence 
and assurance. Hewas a better listener 
than talker, but what he said never 
lacked consideration. Cold, distant and 
dignified, somewhat too well dressed, 
with moustaches curled upward in the 
fashion introduced by Emperor Wil- 
liam, of Germany, he sought to convey 
the impression that he was a promoter, 
and broker. 

“Mr. Adams,” said the Doctor to his 
guest at dinner one evening after an 
acquaintance of a week, “is there any- 
thing that ties you to Boston?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean,” replied the host, “would 
you consider an offer to go to New 
York?” 

“T am as much in the dark as ever.” 

“Well, I am about to organize a 
banking firm in New York. Would 
you care to join me as my partner. I 
will provide the money and guarantee 
you a salary of $5,000 a year.” 

“Why do you want me? 
nothing.” 

“T want you, my dear sir, for the 
reason that I like you and am con- 
vinced of your integrity, and because 
your name is Adams—Joshua Adams.” 

And he smilingly repeated the name 
in a new form—‘Joshua Adams & Co.” 
“Yes,” he continued, meditatively, “it 
is a homely name that will inspire con- 
fidence. With that name great things 
are possible. You will be the senior 
member of the firm and my plans and 
enterprises will enrich us both.” 

The old broker could scarcely be- 
lieve that he was hearing correctly. 
Four long hours they smoked and 
drank to the future of Joshua Adams 
& Co., Adams promptly determining 


I have 


to accept Grovesteene’s offer. He 
was an honest old chap who had 
drifted from the far West to Boston, 
where he found the sledding hard and 
cheerless, and so he was not unpre- 
pared to take the irresistible Grove- 
steene on faith, for the Doctor was 
careful to divulge few facts concerning 
his plans. Grovesteene expected to 
find in Adams a difficult man to con- 
vince, but the latter yielded so easily 
that there was no necessity for making 
a confident of the tool, for such Adams 
was to be. In another week they 
were in New York, living at a Fifth 
Avenue hotel. 
II. 


On the day following their arrival 
in New York, Grovesteene instructed 
a lawyer to incorporate the “banking 
and brokerage firm” of Joshua Adams 
& Co., under the laws of the State of 
New Jersey. Its capital was $50,000, 
not wholly paid in, and the assets of 
the concern included several copper 
and gold mining prospects which 
Grovesteene owned. 

Joshua Adams was the president, and 
the Doctor had long before selected a 
secretary in the person of a certain 
stenographer; and a treasurer in a 
bookkeeper who wanted nothing bet- 
ter than a $1,500 per annum salary to 
execute any and all orders, irrespect- 
ive of their character, and promptly to 
forget events when requested to do 
so. 

Grovesteene and Adams lost no time 
in consulting a Cedar Street real es- 
tate agent, where they examined the 
plans of many Wall Street buildings in 
search of an office. They leased an 
imposing suite fronting on Wall 
Street, in a building owned by a na- 
tional bank of fine reputation. In a 
few days the office was beautifully 
equipped, and presented an exterior 
suggestive of a rich, prosperous and 
legitimate banking firm. 


JOSHUA ADAMS & CO. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS. 
The firm name in imposing gilt let- 
ters adorned the doors and windows. 


To conduct such an office called for an 
expenditure of $1,000 a month, and 
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Grovesteene figured that he must 
make haste to launch his first venture 
on the sea of finance or his capital 
would be seriously impaired. And he 
did move swiftly. Printers, advertis- 
ing agents and addressing agencies 
were deluged with “hurry up” orders, 
and in a few days the literature which 
was to dispose of the stock of the In- 
ternational Copper Company was 
ready for distribution. 

The company owned a copper pros- 
pect in a southwestern state. Grove- 
steene had the doubtful enterprise in- 
corporated in the New Jersey mill for 
$1,000,000 or 1,000,000 shares, par 
value $1 each. True the International 
owned “a piece of land” in which 
Grovesteene professed to “believe” 
there was an unworked mine. Good 
honest miners would have appraised 
the entire plant at less than $3,000, 
but there is no law which forbade 
Grovesteene from incorporating for 
any amount he fancied, and there is no 
law. which denied him the valued priv- 
ilege of selling the shares for any price 
he could get. And there is no effec- 
tive law which makes it a criminal 
offense to disseminate false mining in- 
formation. Grovesteene’s advertise- 
ments therefore glittered with specious 
promises of huge dividends, and his 
illustrated pamphlet was a strange 
conglomeration of mining and finan- 
cial facts and statistics designed to bol- 
ster up the International proposition, 
and appeal to the ignorance of a con- 
fiding public that will bite at almost 
any speculative hook baited with an 
impossible interest or dividend rate. 

Testimonials of drunken engineers ; 
alleged ore assays; comparisons with 
the most successful copper mines in 
the world, to the advantage of the In- 
ternational, and _ references, which 
were not hard to obtain, for Grove- 
steene had a respectable bank balance 
to the credit of Joshua Adams & Co., 
filled, the prospectus. It did not state, 
though, that Dr. Grovesteene held 90 
per cent of the Adams & Co. stock, 
while his bookkeeper signed the 
checks. Adams, the ostensible head 
of the concern, handled no money, ex- 
cept his salary, while Grovesteene, the 


man in the background, had absolute 
control of the finances and directed the 
operations of the firm. Adams was so 
simple minded, so well satisfied with 
his salary and new hotel and office 
homes that he accepted all of Grove- 
steene’s statements as quite true. 

Copper was booming! A year later 
the great Amalgamated Copper Com- 
pany was to ask for $75,000,000 sub- 
scriptions to float a copper consolida- 
tion, and take in $415,000,000. It was 
not strange therefore that Dr. Grove- 
steene, after a vigorous advertising 
crusade, should find Joshua Adams & 
Co.’s mail burdened with postal notes, 
checks and drafts from confiding 
country investors desirous of purchas- 
ing International stock. 

In return the subscribers received 
very handsome stock certificates in- 
deed. They were engraved on a steel 
plate, and printed on a dull yellow se- 
curity paper, having the appearance of 
a Government bond. 

Grovesteene had not the remotest 
intention of developing the mining 
prospect, but the stock sold so rapidly 
that he actually started work at the 
“mine.” Results were so discourag- 
ing though, that it was soon discon- 
tinued. 

In three months he had unloaded 
his International stock for $350,000 
gross. Good things were accumulat- 
ing. Promoters now consulted him. 
Incidentally he cultivated acquaint- 
ance in the broad corridors of the ho- 
tel in which he lived, and secured in- 
troductions to several Stock Ex- 
change firms, where he took occa- 
sional market fliers, more to make 
certain a warm welcome and strength- 
en his acquaintanceship than to make 
money. 

His thoughts ran riot. Had he not 
discovered the road to fortune? Did 
he not gather in $350,000 on an ex- 
penditure of less than $50,000, and all 
in three months? Did he not put his 
deal through without attracting atten- 
tion to himself? And was not Joshua 
Adams the responsible man to the 
stockholders? And if exposure came, 


could he not choke it by shipping 
Adams off to Europe? 
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Another copper mine was launched 
and Grovesteene made a trip to 
Europe. Abroad he cut a wide swath, 
particularly in Paris, where he was for 
a time called the “Millionaire Ameri- 
can Doctor.” Returning to New 
York he found that the second copper 
mine promo- 
tion had been 
only fairly re- 
munerative. 

“Ah, Joshua,” 
said he to 
Adams, “they 
are getting 
weary of cop- 
per and we 
must give them 
something new. 
1 believe that 
{ have a win- 
ner that will 
simply mes- 
merize invest- 
ors. It will be 
an _ irresistible 
offer, and, with 
your name be- 
hind it, Joshua, 
1 can already 
see the anxiety 
of our invest- 
ing friends to 
send us their 
subscriptions.” 

Grovesteene 
left New York 
to visit the zinc 
fields of Mis- 
souri and near 
Joplin secured several properties at a 
small outlay of cash. He returned 
North and: hastily incorporated an- 
other New Jersey corporation—the 
World’s Zinc Company, capital, $1,- 
500,000; shares, $1 each. On his 
southern trip he secured several di- 
rectors and obtained others in New 
York through gifts of small blocks of 
stock. 

And finally he experienced slight 
trouble in presenting to the dear in- 
vesting public an imposing list of offi- 
cers and directors—but his own name 
was not among them. Joshua Adams & 
Co. were the “fiscal agents.” This, 


‘* Because your name is 





Adams, Joshua Adams.’ 


Grovesteene determined was to be the 
“grand play,” and, so the World’s 
Zinc Company, paying a one per cent 
a month dividend, was advertised in 
circus style. Treasury stock at $1.50 
a share and twelve per cent a year on 
your money! Subscriptions rolled in. 

A stranger 
went to Grove- 
steene with a 
copper pros- 
pect. To him 
the Doctor 
said in fine hu- 
mor: “My dear 
sir, the public 
do not want 
copper. They 
want zine and 
zinc they shall 
have as long 
as they can di- 
gest it!” 

In every city 
in the country, 
World’s Zinc 
was advertised 
as the greatest 
money maker 
that the small 
investor ever 
had a chance 
to secure on a 
ground - floor 
basis. The out- 
put of the 
mines, their im- 
mense extent, 
poss i b ilities 
and opinions of 
experts stared at you every time you 
turned to the financial columns of a 
daily newspaper. Hundreds of thous- 
ands of circulars and letters were sent 
to doctors, lawyers, teachers, stenog- 
raphers, tradesmen and all conditions 
of folks that Grovesteene believed 
possessed savings. 

Already “investors” in his earlier 
schemes were asking disagreeable 
questions about promised dividends. 
Many and fertile were the excuses of 
the Doctor behind the signature of 
Joshua Adams & Co. 

A brisk demand for World’s zinc 
coming from Chicago, Grovesteene 
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was at a loss for a man to send there 
as his representative when it occurred 
to him that another Boston broker, 
who had sold International copper on 
commission, would be just the man. 

With an assurance that has few par- 
allels, the Doctor wrote :— 


“My DEAR Mr _HarrIson:— 

It has occurred to me that as you are 
aboard a sinking ship, International not 
being likely to last much longer, you might 
like to make a change. 

“As you know, we have just opened a 
Chicago office, end want some one to take 
charge of it. I believe that you could do 
much better than in your present position. 
In my opinion, your usefulness in the way 
of selling stock in Boston is about done for, 
inasmuch as many of your assertions are 
likely to come home to roost now that the 
International is on the verge of discon- 
tinuing dividends. When this takes place 
the number of callers you are likely to re- 
ceive and the explanations you will have to 
make will not be, most pleasing. 

“If you had some sound concern like the 
World’s Zinc Company, which is selling 
gold dollars for 75 cents apiece, you ought 
to be able to do a large business. 

“Tf you think you would like to take 
charge of our Chicago office, come over here 
and let’s talk. I think we could arrive at 
terms satisfactory to both, of us. 

“It will interest you to know that we 
sold 8,000 shares of World’s Zinc in Chi- 
cago the first day the office was opened. 
That promises to be our best office. It 
is to be far more elaborate, it being fitted 
up in mahogany and everything to corre- 
spond. Please regard what I have said as 
confidential, as it is solely for your benefit. 

Very truly yours, 
H. Hunt GROVESTEENE.”’ 


Mr. Harrison, on receiving this let- 
ter, was startled, as well he might be, 
for he had sold the International 
shares, pledging faith in the payment 
of dividends, and so he proceeded to 
New York and asked Grovesteene :— 

“Doctor, isn’t there any property 
behind that mine?” 

“No,” replied the smiling promoter, 
“not unless you call shares property.” 

Harrison, dismayed, declined the 
Chicago offer and damned its author. 

“But, my dear man,” replied the 
Doctor, “we are selling this stock by 
the ream. Like children, investors are 
literally crying for it. We are paying 
dividends as steadily as a clock ticks.” 

“T can see your finish,” retorted 
Harrison. “It is easy enough to pay 


dividends out of the cash that comes 
in. When you unload the stock they 
will abruptly cease. But when the 
smash and exposure come, look out !”’ 

“Nonsense, man. There will be no 
crash. You are a decent fellow, and 
there is money and no danger in this 
for you. I don’t mind telling you in 
confidence that no matter what hap- 
pens, neither Dr. Grovesteene nor 
Frank Harrison can be hurt.” 

“Who assumes the responsibility?” 

“Joshua Adams & Co.” 

“No, thank you. I want none of 
your scheme. You have already in- 
jured my business reputation.” 

Harrison returned to Boston and 
Grovesteene proceeded with the un- 
loading process. In all $920,000 in 
shares of zinc stock was disposed of, 
and the demand ceased. Grovesteene 
now cut down his office staff and per- 
fected his plan for getting away with 
the loot, which aggregated approxi- 
mately $1,000,000—the result of less 
than two years’ work. He converted 
the bulk of the cash into gold, United 
States Government bonds and English 
consols. The money and securities he 
deposited to his credit in London and 
in a New York safe deposit vault. 


ITI. 


Grovesteene’s next move was to sail 
for Europe, and on arrival he settled 
down to contribute to the gaiety of 
Paris. But he was rudely disturbed, for 
Adams summoned him back to New 
York, as complaints and threats from 
World’s Zinc shareholders were be- 
coming too numerous for Adams and 
his staff of stenographers to handle. 

Adams’s imagination was never fer- 
tile, and when the one per cent per 
month dividend suddenly ceased 
through lack of funds in the bank, the 
old man threw up his hands and took 
refuge in sending long cables to the 
Doctor. All day lng he read letters 
containing protests, wails, threats and 
listened to the angry voices of callers 
who demanded their money. 

“This is more than I bargained for,” 
thought Adams, “and when the Doc- 
tor returns we shall have a row.” 

But there was no row. Adams lacked 
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the nerve and Grovesteene was re- 
sourceful. 

“Tt’s all very well for you to say, 
‘Look on the bright side.’ I am willing 
to stand for most anything, Grove- 
steene, but when it comes to ‘doing’ 
widows and orphans, my conscience 
turns on me,” protested the old man. 

“Whom do you refer to?” 

“Why that Buffalo lawyer who wrote 
and asked what it was worth if he in- 
vested $20,000 of a client’s money in 
World’s Zinc, and we offered to split 
it. You will remember that you took 
the money and paid him $10,000 com- 
mission. His client was a widow who 
has three children, and that was all the 
money she had. She came down here 
and cried, by Jove, and I felt so small 
and contemptible that I could have 
crawled through a keyhole. D—n a 
lawyer who will rob a client, and a 
woman at that—in such a way! We 
are ‘a nice pair to draw, too.’ ” 

“Now, Josh, old boy, cheer up,” re- 
plied Grovesteene. “I have a letter 
that will comfort them. I did not go 
to Paris for nothing. We did business 
over there, and all you have to do is 
to hold fast, and we will let them down 
so easily that they will tire of sending 
good money after bad. 

“In the meantime we must be seek- 
ing new pastures. You cannot afford 
a public exposure, of course. I have 


paid you a salary of $100 a week, and KR 


I promised to do the handsome thing 
by you. My word is good and you are 
to get $10,000. There is going to be 
a little embarrassment, but I think that 
we can stave off serious trouble. 

“Men and women who buy mining 
stocks should investigate ’em first, eh 
Josh! Just think of all the money we 
have lost, and our disappointed hopes, 
old chap. Why, I expected to make a 
fortune out of this venture, and here I 
have lost pretty nearly all I had, and 
so have you. Don’t you see, Josh? 
Are you on, Josh?” 

And Joshua, nervously thinking of 
the $10,000 promise and London as a 
possible refuge for a runaway, hesi- 
tatingly concluded that he was “on.” 

IV. 


The shareholders of the World’s 









Zinc Company were fairly thrown into 
ecstasies by receiving a letter telling 
them that the fame of World’s Zinc 
had gone beyond the seas, that divi- 
dends would be resumed, and that the 
French government admitted 200,000 
of its shares to dealings on the Paris 
Sourse. 

Some shareholders were so delighted 
with the prospect of selling their stock 
to foreigners that they fairly fell over 
themselves in their haste to communi- 
cate with J. B. Reuter, the French 
correspondent of the World’s Zine Co., 
Ltd. In response to their letters they 
received the following reply: 


Paris, August 9, 1900. 
10 Rue Gluck. 

Before the shares of any foreign com- 
pany can be sold or offered for sale in 
France, an application signed by the direc- 
tors of the company has to be made to the 
French government. In this document it 
is necessary to state the number of shares 
to be sold, together with the number of the 
certificates and agree to pay the taxes. 

These formalities have been complied 
with by the World’s Zinc Company for 
the 200,000 shares now being dealt in here, 
but the formalities attending the balance 
of the capital stock have not yet been com- 
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pleted, and until they are, I can neither buy 
nor sell your shares. The present price of 
shares is Frs., 7.50. 

It will probably be four weeks yet before 
permission can be obtained to deal in the 
remainder of the shares. Yours very truly, 

J. B. REuTER. Per E. B. L. 


Thus the helpless “investor” was de- 
ceived and quieted. Grovesteene and 
Adams busied themselves in destroying 
those books which contained incrimi- 
nating evidence and padding others. 
The World’s Zinc Co. leased a smaller 
office, and many clerks and stenograph- 
ers were discharged. Grovesteene paid 
Adams $10,000, suggested a trip to 
Europe and told the old man that he 
had bought a Stock Exchange seat and 
passed the Committee on Admissions. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” asked the 
incredulous Adams, “that you are a 
member of the Stock Exchange?” 

“Exactly,” replied the Doctor in his 
happiest manner. 

Three weeks later the storm broke! 
An angry stockholder applied for a re- 
ceiver. Adams had departed for Lon- 
don. About all the New York stock- 
holders could find in the form of 
World’s Zinc assets was an office, con- 
taining a few desks and an office boy, 
whose wages had been paid for two 
months in advance. His instructions 
were to answer all inquiries by saying 
that “Mr. Adams was out of town, and 
would not be back for several days.” 

The directors were hard to find ; their 
explanations explained nothing except 
that, they, too had been victims. Tel- 
egraph wires to Joplin, Mo., backed by 
yellow journals hummed with inquiries 
about Joshua Adams and Co. 

Back from Joplin came the answer: 


“You don’t want Adams. He is not the 
man. The head devil is Dr. H. Hunt 
Grovesteene, who exploited the company. 
The World’s Zinc property is worth less 
than $100,000 at auction.” 


And the yellow journals hurried men 
down to Wall Street to ask the “head 
devil” questions. They found him in 
a gorgeous office, and discovered he 
was not a mine of information. 

“It’s very unfortunate,” said he to 
the reporters slowly, “very. Joshua 
Adams—if you can find him—will give 


you all the information you desire. 
You see, I was simply an investor like 
the others, and really I lost a great deal 
of money—like the others. In business 
one must learn to take profits without 
elation and losses without depression.” 

And Dr. Grovesteene smiled at once 
sympathetically and deprecatingly. 

When, the following day, more than 
one newspaper gave Grovesteene a 
page broadside, illustrated with pic- 
tures of the latest adventurer at home 
and abroad, driving and automobiling, 
the members of the Stock Exchange 
experienced a feeling of resentment. 

Even then, Grovesteene did not real- 
ize that his career as a financier was 
drawing to a close. “My nerve,” he 
argued, “will put me through.” 

When he went on the Stock Ex- 
change on.the day of the exposure, 
other members politely “gave up the 
floor.” which is to say, that they signi- 
fied their desire to have nothing to do 
with him. If he asked a question he 
had a glimpse of the back of a man’s 
head. 

An old governor of the board took 
Grovesteene aside and said: “Mr.— 
or rather Dr. Grovesteene—the price 
of seats is high now—quite high, and 
they may decline. This is a peculiar in- 
stitution, and the atmosphere is not 
adapted to the health of every one. In 
view of recent events, don’t you think it 
would be wise to take advantage of the 
advance in memberships?” 

They looked each other in the eyes, 
and the Doctor realized thet there was 
no appeal from the sentence implied. 

“Thanks for the suggestion,” he ans- 
wered, “T’ll sell.” 

He offered his hand to the Governor, 
but the older man shook his head, 
turned on his heel and strode leisurely 
away. 

* * * * ok * 

The author of the World’s Zinc swin- 
dle, having made a fortune and lost a 
reputation, disappeared, but there are 
those who say that his talents as a 
miner will yet find employment in the 
Government service, where they hope 
that, attired in a striped suit, his min- 
ing operations will be confined to 
cracking stone with a sledge. 
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CHIEF ARTHUR 


OF THE BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 
A Character Sketch by W. R. MERRICK. 








HE Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers is the 
one labor organization of 
the country that is found 
to-day where the steady 

progress of half a century should find 

such a body. Chief P. M. Arthur is the 
only labor leader out of a score who 
were as prominent as he twenty-five 
years ago who is to-day in the position 
that he held at that time. Other unions 
and other leaders have disappeared 
with a rapidity that gives the pessimist 
among the workingmen the right to 
shake his head at Associations and 

Federations, and the Amalgamated this 

and that succeed each other in bewild- 

ering succession, with Powderly and 

Debs and Gompers and Shaffer each 

rising to a brief day of prominence and 

power which the first overthrow clouds. 

The Engineers possess an unusual 
interest at the present time for any one 
who desires to understand what to ex- 
pect in the future from labor. And the 
only explanation of the success of this 
order where others have so conspicu- 
ously failed, lies in an understanding 
of their leader, the greatest man whom 
a century of labor agitation has de- 
veloped from the ranks of toil and 
who is responsible for the fact that the 
men under his leadership have not run 
after the false gods that have been the 
downfall of kindred organizations 
whose beginnings promised even more 
for success than those of the body that 
has survived them. 

Future ages whose historians will in- 
vestigate carefully these subjects that 
the spectacular achievements of a hur- 
rying age has not the time for will 
award to Arthur the recognition of 
having occupied in his field a place not 
inferior to the politician statesmen and 
bosses whose sayings and doings take 
up all the attention of their own age. 





He has exhibited through nearly thirty 
years of leadership a farsightedness 
and grasp of the real elements of a 
most complicated situation truly re- 
markable. He has in the face of bitter 
opposition and criticism of his leader- 
ship held his power and influence un- 
moved. He constantly disregarded the 
demands made upon him that he should 
follow the policies of this and that rival 
chieftain who was apparently driving 
the organization under his control at 
railroad speed toward a goal to which 
Arthur was moving at a snail’s pace. 
He has seen one after another of these 
men defeated, and the men who trusted 
in them and who laughed at the Engi- 
neers scattered like chaff to find refuge 
in new unions and associations. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers was ten years old when in 
1873 P. M. Arthur was elected its 
chief. The first decade of the order’s 
existence had been a formative period 
devoted more to the task of obtaining 
recruits and of perfecting the lines of 
organization than to battles for recog- 
nition or a scale of wages. In 1867 the 
beneficiary feature of the Brotherhood 
was introduced, and the general im- 
pression of the public at the time of 
the accession of Arthur to the leader- 
ship of the Engineers was that the as- 
sociation was more of a lodge and an 
insurance order than a labor union. It 
seems strange to-day, when the name 
of Arthur is a synonym for conserva- 
tism and the conduct of a labor union 
without strikes, to know that he was 
elected to the post he now holds by the 
war party of the Brotherhood. 

It is still more strange to know that 
for the first ten years of his leadership 
he was almost constantly engaged in 
leading his men through one bitter 
strike after another and that his name 
was execrated as a radical and a dema- 
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gogue and as one of the most danger- 
ous men with whom frightened capital 
had to contend for the protection of its 
rights to control its own property. 

It is necessary to the understanding 
of the man and of his success as a labor 
leader to realize, however, that he is 
no advocate of passive submission, and 
that if he is no longer called upon to 
lead his engineers to battle it is be- 
cause a long period of defeats has 
taught the men and corporations with 
whom he has to deal that it is far more 
profitable to conciliate than to an- 
tagonize him. 

Arthur then came to the leadership 
of the Brotherhood when the organiza- 
tion was still in its infancy, and he has 
been identified with it and his name 
has been the synonym for its name for 
the entire active period of its history. 
For over two decades Arthur has been 
the Brotherhood to all intents and pur- 
poses, so entirely has the confidence of 
his men given over to him the power of 
direction. He has had opposition, that 
rose at times to the proportions of a 
storm. Ayam and again, when the 
time of election approached rumor has 
been rife that this or that rival was at 
last in a position to overthrow the 
“Czar” and take his place at the head 
of the order. Time and again, when 
the hour came to call the roll of the 
convention, the apparent strength of 
the opposition melted into thin air and 
a unanimous election gave to the vet- 
eran leader the endorsement his con- 
tinued successes have richly deserved. 

The public life of Chief Arthur has 
been contemporaneous then with that 
much of the history of his organization 
which really counts. As the details of 
the early struggles of the order matter 
little to him who tries to study its posi- 
tion to-day, so the details of the early 
life of the then unknown quiet, capable 
engineer are hard to associate with the 
sturdy cultured old gentleman who sits 
in the splendid office at the headquar- 
ters in Cleveland, Ohio, and directs the 
policy which has born fruit in so much 
success to forty thousand engineers. 

To-day the Brotherhood is spoken 
of as the aristocratic labor union. With 
even more truth Arthur can be called 
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the aristocratic labor leader. He lives . 
in a splendid mansion on Cleveland’s 
most famous street, Euclid avenue. 
Among his neighbors are men who 
own the railroads on which his en- 
gineers work. Servants relieve his 
home life of the petty cares that breed 
irritation in poorer homes. His wife, 
still beautiful, in spite of advancing 
years, is an admired leader of fashion 
in the most exclusive society of Cleve- 
land, the society in which Miss Ruth 
Hanna, the daughter of the Senator, 
made her debut and wherein the ladies 
of the Rockefeller family worked as 
hard to win their places as the head 
of the family worked to make his en- 
ormous fortune. The daughter of the 
Arthurs reigns unquestioned as a belle. 

A strange position for the head of 
a labor union to be the head of such a 
family and to hold such a position, 
when the accepted popular conception 
of the leaders of labor organizations is 
a wild-eyed, long-haired, shrill-voiced 
agitator, who, from a point of vantage 
on a stump, incites men whose pas-, 
sions are inflamed to resistance against 
government troops and to the mob- 
bing of scabs. 

Arthur himself differs as radically 
from such a character as does his posi- 
tion. A kindly, modest old gentleman, 
with ruddy face, framed in white hair 
and the white chin whiskers that are 
naturally associated with the benevol- 
ence of grandfatherhood, a frame of 
generous proportions, as erect as in 
the days when he peered through the 
night over a difficult piece of track, his 
hand on the reversing lever of his en- 
gine—that is Arthur. His eyes are 
blue and kindly, sparkling with native 
wit ; his mouth broad and sensitive, al- 
ways ready to expand in a good-na-. 
tured smile. This is the man whom 
one expects to see when he thinks of 
the conservative labor leader who does 
not strike. This is the man who says: 

“Remember always that the burden 
of a strike falls on the women and 
children. Our first duty is to them; 
consult them.” 

There is another Arthur, however. 
There is the man who conducted five 
strikes in six months with such relent- 
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less energy that he has scarcely had a 
fight since. At that time one of the 
newspapers of the country said of him 
editorially : 

“His threats just now are those of a 
public enemy, and he must be careful 
or he will be treated as such. The 
community will not put up with in- 
solence from a person of his dimen- 
sions which it would resent with a 
great war if it came from a foreign 
statesman.” : 

The “threats” that gave the more 
conservative press of that day hysteria 
were the ultimatums that this benevo- 
lent old gentleman, then in the vigor 
of his prime, served on the corpora- 
tions to the effect that if they did not 
give his engineers their deserts in 
wages and fair treatment he would tie 
up the traffic on their lines so tight 
that they would not be able to operate 
a handcar. In the present day of strikes 
on a large scale this is no surprising 
thing to expect from a labor leader, 
but it was a new thing for the people 
of two decades ago, and the relent- 
less rigor with which the Chief carried 
on his war, once it was on, was start- 
ling in that day of small railroads. 

“They did not altogether approve of 
you in those days, Chief,” I said to 
Arthur not long ago. 

“Not altogether,” he replied, and a 
quaint expression of amusement 
passed over his face. He was silent 
for a moment, and the absent retro- 
spective expression on his face showed 
that he was reviewing in his mind the 
early days of bitterness and struggle 
when recognition of his principles and 
his order had to be dearly bought at 
the price of hard fighting. 

As the situation passed before his 
mind’s eye the expression on his face 
changed. The benevolent old gentle- 
man was gone. The merry blue eves 
became steely, and the broad, humor- 
ous mouth set in a thin, grim, obstin- 
ate line. 

“What were we to do?” he cried, 
and the pleasant voice had the ring of 
battle in it. 

“What can you do when they shut 
the door in your face and treat you 
and the men who trust you with con- 


tempt? What can you do but fight? 
And we fought. Oh, yes, we fought. 
We haven’t reached our place of to- 
day without a struggle.” There was 
a long pause, and the signs of deep 
feeling engendered in a decade of re- 
peated battles faded slowly from his 
face, which was that of the benevolent 
old gentleman again. The humorous 
twinkle returned to the expressive 
eyes, and he added, with commendable 
pride, “And we won, too.” 

But in that short time the real Ar- 
thur, the born fighter, stood revealed. 
The secret of his success was out. “We 
won,” he said. He has always won, 
even in the strikes where public opin- 
ion pronounced a defeat that the man 
himself never recognized as final. 

Arthur is modest, and has a strong 
dislike for personal publicity. He does 
not willingly submit to the researches 
of the would-be biographer. “The de- 
tails of my life are of no interest to 
anyone,” he says, and at the sight of 
the pencil and pad of the interviewer 
he becomes at once the most silent of 
men. 

Arthur’s early life did not differ ma- 
terially from that of the average man 
who leaves his country village, still a 
boy, to begin railroading. His career 
up to the point where he became 
prominent in the councils of the 
Brotherhood had nothing strange or 
romantic about it. He was a “wiper,” 


that is, he had a position in a round- ° 


house where he cleaned the engines 
that other men brought in; he was a 
fireman, and bent his back day and 
night to the arduous task of shoveling 
in the coal under the direction of his 
superior, the engineer; he was an en- 
gineer, with the responsibility of valu- 
able freight and the lives of the pas- 
sengers in the train behind him de- 
pending on his skill and care. 

It was the man himself who was re- 
markable where his early career was 
commonplace. When it is understood 
that the railroad man of fifty years ago 
was usually rough and illiterate and 
that the engineer of that time was con- 
tent to make the machinery of his iron 
horse go smoothly without troubling 
himself greatly about the scientific 
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principles behind it all, it can easily be 
understood why a man like Arthur, 
who has never been content to find 
himself in a position of which he did 
not have the complete mastery of the 
situation, should have forged rapidly 
ahead. 

His associates of those early days 
say that as a “wiper,” the Chief knew 
enough to be a fireman; that as a fire- 
man, he usually knew more about the 
engine than the man who sat on the 
right side of the cab with his hand on 
the lever; and that as an engineer he 
was consulted by the master mechanic 
about points on which that official was 
in doubt. 

One can easily imagine that if he 
had not been diverted from the actual 
work of railroading to the direction 
of the interests of railroaders, he would 
be to-day where so many practical 
railroad men are who began their 
careers as humbly as he—<t the head 
of some railway system which would 
have the reputation of being conducted 
with the fewest blunders and hitches 
of any system of its kind. 

He mastered the situation on every 
occasion, and he was bound to suc- 
ceed. History repeated itself when he 
became connected with the Brother- 
hood. The Brotherhood of the Foot- 
board, organized by a dozen Michi- 
gan engineers, in Detroit, on the 
eighth day of May, 1863, had become 
the Brotherhood of Engineers, with 
forty-one subdivisions at the time of 
the Indianapolis convention of 1864. 
Kigi.teen sixty-seven saw the estab- 
lishment of the insurance feature, and 
in the previous year the publication of 
the monthly magazine was begun. 

The work of organization proceeded 
steadily for nearly ten years, and in 
1873 the Brotherl.ood was in an en- 
viable position compared with other 
labor organizations in regard to both 
men and money. Between six and ten 
thousand engineers were enrolled, and 
the beneficiary policy of the union was 
meeting with perfect success. 

At this time the order had at its head 
a veteran engineer by the name of 
Wilson. who had proved himself a 
splendid organizer, but who lacked 


initiative at a period of crisis. And 
1873 was for the Brotherhood a dis- 
tinctive period of crisis. The exact 
question that confronted them was the 
refusal of the Pennsylvania leased lines 
west of Pittsburg to make concession 
to some very reasonable demands. 
Wilson had tried diplomacy without 
success. He hesitated to force the is- 
sue with the stronger argument of a 
strike. The men involved were deter- 
mined to strike if their demands were 
not granted, but the consent of the 
Chief is required by the Brotherhood 
laws before the strikers can have be- 
hind them the support of the whole 
order. 

This consent Wilson withheld. Con- 
servatism had already come to be the 
watchword of the engineers, and the 
principle had developed into a fetish 
for the Chief and the older men in the 
Brotherhood, whom he represented. 
They thought they saw the risk of 
losing all the headway made up to that 
time and the chance that the order 
would be wrecked, insurance and all, 
in case the fight failed. The issue did 
not seem to be exactly a vital one, and 
they still pinned their hopes on the 
chances of diplomacy and negotiation. 
They had lost sight of the real prin- 
ciple involved, that a labor union to 
be successful must be able at all times 
to protect their men in any reasonable 
demand. 

Meanwhile Arthur had entered the 
Brotherhood and had thrown himself 
heart and soul into the work of fur- 
thering its success. He had held 
one office after another as his mates 
saw and recognized his capabilities 
and his advantage over them in a far- 
seeing grasp of a situation that they 
recognized but dimly. At the time of 
the dead-lock over the trouble on the 
Pennsylvania lines he was already 
prominent in the higher councils of the 
order, and to him the younger element 
looked, with confidence born of experi- 
ence in his leadership, for a solution 
of the difficulty. Arthur unhesitating- 
ly took the stand he has kept ever 
since, that the only means by which 
a labor union can avoid strikes is to 
show its perfect readiness and ability 
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to strike and to strike successfully 
when threatened. He was triumphant- 
ly elected chief over Wilson in the con- 
vention of 1873, and has remained at 
the head of the Brotherhood ever 
since. 

He was elected by a war party at a 
time when war seemed imperative, and 
war followed strictly in accordance 
with the program. For nearly ten 
years he conducted one strike after an- 
other in rapid succession. The climax 
came when, in 1877, he won five strikes 
in six months from the then strongest 
and biggest railroad systems of the 
country. One of his few defeats fol- 
lowed this monumental campaign. His 
engineers became involved in difficul- 
ties with the Boston and Maine road. 
The officials of the company shut the 
door of their offices in Arthur’s face 
when he came to Boston to try for a 
settlement. He consented then to the 
strike. Sixty-six engineers were em- 
ployed by the road, and they left their 
trains standing where the appointed 
hour found them. They remained 
with them two hours by the direction 


of the Chief to see if there was any dis- 
position on the part of the company 
to relent, and then drawing the fires, 
left their engines where they stood. 
The fight lasted for seven days, and 
at the end of that time the road suc- 
ceeded in getting men to man their 


engines, and Arthur was beaten. But 
he took his sixty-six strikers away 
with him and found places for them on 
roads more favorable to the order. 

The cause of the strike was a double 
cut in the wages of the men of twenty 
per cent. They submitted to the first 
ten per cent. reduction, but refused to 
accept a second cut. 

It was at this time that Chief Arthur 
made his famous Fanueil Hall speech, 
which was the subject of a heated con- 
troversy. It has been reported that 
the Old Colony road was lending its 
engineers to the Boston and Maine in 
an effort to help in the defeat of the 
strikers. 

“If that is so,” said Arthur, in 
Fanueil Hall, “they must not blame us 
if we withdraw our men from the Old 
Colony also.” 
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As reported, Arthur was made to 
say that he could stop every railroad 
running out of Boston by raising his 
hand. 

“That report started,” said the 
Chief, in a recent discussion of the in- 
cident, “from a circular sent out by the 
president of the Philadelphia and 
Reading road, who used the supposed 
words as a pretext for ordering his 
men to leave the Brotherhood.” 

The report of the speech stirred up 
the greatest excitement at the time. 

The comment of the Nation was: 


‘‘One thing we do not hesitate to say, 
and it is a conclusion to which we belive not 
only all the leading railroad men of the 
country have come, but also every one who 
has given a thought to recent events—the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers has 
got to be broken up. In view of its con- 
duct of late in connection with strikes, in 
which every right of the business and trav- 
eling public was brutally disregarded, in 
view of its avowed policy as defined in the 
recent threatening and almost incendiary 
speeches of its chief engineer, it is safe to 
say that its usefulness is wholly gone, and 
that it has become a mere common nuisance 
the longer existence of which is a standing 
public menace.” 

“Practically, the Brotherhood as now 
managed, is a powerful machinery for de- 
moralizing railroad employees, organizing 
strikes and rendering them effective at the 
cost of the public.” 


Legislation was advocated to insist 
that no railroad should place the safety 
of its passengers and freight in the 
hands of such dangerous men as 
Brotherhood Engineers. 

The storm subsided after a while, 
only to break out again a few years 
later when the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy got into trouble with en- 
gineers. After all negotiations had ap- 
parently failed, Arthur threatened to 
tie up the road in one of the biggest 
strikes that the country had yet seen 
if his men were not met at least half 
way by the company in an effort to 
settle the existing differences. Arthur’s 
threat meant the blocking of a part, at 
least of the transcontinental traffic, and 
again there was a panic among the 
editorial writers at the idea that any 
one man should presume to take upon 
himself the responsibility of such a step 
or should have the power to use it. 
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Some of the horrified comments of 
the day on the methods employed by 
the Chief in the conduct of his strikes 
stand out to-day as an endorsement of 
what at that time was so unsparingly 
condemned. In all of the succession of 
strikes carried on at that time there is 
but one case on record of violence be- 
ing used. Columns were devoted to 
this single instance of some angry en- 
gineers who thrashed a man for taking 
the place of one of them and then re- 
fusing to accept double pay at their 
hands, with the promise of a steady 
job, if he would quit. There is a world 
of contrast between this single in- 
stance of force employed during a 
dozen strikes when to-day there is lit- 
tle excitement created in a similar case 
unless a score of men are mobbed at 
once and the officials in the district 
where the strike of to-day takes place 
are thankful if no dynamite is used and 
open war does not make the calling 
out of several regiments necessary. 
The fact that the engineers at that 
time used money freely in an effort to 
bribe the men who had taken their 
places was spoken of as an outrage, 
and the offer of $1,500 to one of the 
“scabs” on the Boston and Maine road 
was mentioned with bated breath as 
an example of the methods used to 
corrupt honest laboring men and as a 
sample of what railroad companies 
would have to contend with to pre- 
serve their independence. 

“We have the right to persuade and 
the right to hire,” Arthur said not long 
ago, when discussing this subject, con- 
ducting strikes. “We have these rights 
and no others. The first duty of the 
workingman is to his family, and no 
order has the right to ask him to dis- 
regard this duty. He has the perfect 
right to take any position that offers 
him a chance to provide for that fam- 
ily. If he can then be persuaded that 
he should join the men who are strik- 
ing and leave the job, well and good. 
If not, the only argument remaining 
is that of money. He must be hired, 
and, if necessary, paid the same wages 
that he is receiving from the company 
with the guarantee that he will have as 


steady employment as he has a right 
to expect if he remains with them. 
If he still refuses to leave his place, 
the men who are out have no further 
redress.” 

This disposition to conduct a strike 
strictly within the legal rights of the 
strikers has been one element of the 
constant success of the Chief. He has 
never given his opponents an oppor- 
tunity to call out the forces of the law 
against him. He has met them on 
their own grounds, putting the dollars 
of the Brotherhood against the wages 
offered by the company, and he has 
won in most cases, for, by taking away 
from the men who had the places of 
his engineers the argument of neces- 
sity. Without that, and with the na- 
tural distaste that all workingmen 
have for what they term “scabbing,” 
they have been easily led to see the 
situation with the eyes of the strikers. 

And with the strike once on, the 
Chief has always been on the spot to 
see and to insist that his orders were 
carried out. The most turbulent of 
his men have always subsided under 
the eye of their leader, and his con- 
tinued successes have inspired them 
with such confidence that they have 
been well content at ali times to leave 
direction entirely in his hands. 

Perfect organization has been Ar- 
thur’s strongest weapon. Out of forty 
thousand locomotive engineers now in 
the United States thirty-seven thous- 
and are in the ranks of the Brother- 
hood. 

It requires a year’s probation to ob- 
tain membership, and a glance at the 
present waiting list shows that few of 
the remaining three thousand men not 
at present in the order but are anxious 
to become members. 

The severest criticism of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
to-day comes not from the railroads, 
with whom their relations are most 
cordial, or from the public, that now 
thoroughly approves them, but from 
other labor organizations with whom 
and with whose struggles the Engi- 
neers under Arthur’s direction have 
steadily refused to have anything to do. 
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“We attend strictly to our own business,” 
the Chief says. ‘We have never, in any 
strike, asked aid of any one or any body. 
We have never asked for a dollar, and we 
have never asked another railroad man to 
quit his job to help us win our fights. In 
one strike we did tell our firemen that if 
they refused the engines that our men had 
given up we would pay them the same 
money that we were paying to our own 
men. 

“They say we are selfish If a man 
comes to me hungry and I refuse to give 
something with which to buy food he has a 
right to call me selfish. If he comes to me 
and says that he has thrown up his job and 
for that reason asks me to throw up mine, 
that is a different matter altogether, and he 
has no right to criticise me if I refuse such 
an absurd request 

“We are under contract with a great many 
railroads. As long as these roads keep the 
terms of their contract with us we must 
abide by our side of the agreement, and it 
would be a travesty on honesty if we were 
to violate this contract and stop work be- 
cause some other body of men could not 
get along with their employers. 

“Honesty and character must be the basis 
on which success is built. The relation be- 
tween employer and employed must be on a 
basis of mutual confidence. Our pride is 
that we keep our contracts once made, and 
we are then worthy of this confidence. If 
we violated these contracts at the first call 
from other organizations we would have no 
reason to expect our employers to keep 
their side of the same contracts.” 





It is because of this determined 
stand and because the Brotherhood 
has insisted on minding its own busi- 
ness and refused to have any part in 
the quarrels of other organizations that 
they are decried and dubbed “aristo- 
crats.” 

Chief Arthur’s comment on this 
term or reproach is to the point: 





“They say we are aristocratic If be- 
ing temperate and frugal, avoiding saloons 
and gambling dens, if saving money and 
giving the benefit of the wages earned to the 
family at home is to be aristocratic why 
I am proud that we are aristocratic. 

“Our requirements for membership are 
that he applicant have a year’s experience 
as an engineer, that he has a good moral 
character and that he is able to read and 
write. No man can keep a saloon and re- 
main a member of this order. No man can 
violate all the decencies of life and remain 
a member. And when a man is once a 
member we try to insist that he shall not 
stand still. We urge him to educate himself 
to the highest possible point, and we give 
him every assistance and every encourage- 
ment to this end.” 





“When a labor leader goes into poli- 
tics,” said Arthur, “he is welcomed ou 
the strength of the organization behind 
him—and then it usually goes to 
pieces.” 

This is Arthur, the sole example of 
a labor leader and organizer who has 
succeeded entirely in what he has had 
to do and who alone has continued 
to hold the position through a quarter 
of a century to which his success has 
entitled him. The elements of his suc- 
cess and of the success of the organiza- 
tion that he has stamped with his own 
individuality are on the surface for 
others to see and to imitate. 

The man is strong. No one but a 
strong man can obtain ascendency 
over the rougher and -nore virile 
variety of his fellows, and of such is 
the workingman, whether engineer or 
miner. None but the strongest man 
can maintain such an ascendency once 
obtained, for his followers are impa- 
tient at the first sign of failure as they 
are enthusiastic at the first promise of 
success. 

Arthur’s personality has been a 
strong element for his success. No 
man can come in contact with him and 
not feel the better for it. He can laugh 
with those who laugh and weep with 
those who weep. The magnetism that 
has made many a leader, who in the 
end was found to have few other 
claims on success, is his to a marked 
degree. And he is a gentleman. He 
associates with the employers of his 
engineers on terms of equality that 
his culture and refinement give him 
the right to expect without asking 
them to forget that he is the en- 
gineer. He mingles with the men of 
the footboard on the same terms of 
equality and they never forget that he 
is a gentleman. His rank among his 
fellows is of that easy kind that never 
has to question position, as does the 
parvenu, or to decry anyone for his 
supposed elevation, as does the man 
who preaches the fierce doctrine of 
class hatred. To him there are but two 
classes, honest men and knaves, and 
he avoids the latter. 
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A STORY 








By E. S. CHAMBERLAYNE 








JOLONEL PORTER 
DOWNS was in a quan- 
dary. He had accepted an 
invitation to Mrs. Fenwick’s 
~ dinner and he had found 
himself seated beside Mrs. Clement 
Gordon. Now, in ordinary circum- 
stances, the presence of this woman 
would have filled the gallant Colonel 
with the most agreeable anticipations. 
But just at present he wished her any- 
where else than at his side. 

The fact was, he and his friend 
Harvey were operating a little corner 
in Manhattan Consolidated, and among 
the unlucky “shorts” who had been 
caught by the rise was the firm of Pratt 
& Gordon, of which Mrs. Gordon’s hus- 
band was the junior member. Harvey, 
who was managing the pool, had in- 
sisted upon showing no leniency. And 
as a result of the squeeze it was pretty 
certain that Pratt & Gordon would be 
forced to the wall. Just how much Mrs. 
Gordon knew of her husband’s affairs, 
Downs, of course, could not tell. But 
if she happened to be aware that he 
held her husband’s financial life in his 
hand, it was quite possible that trouble 
awaited him before the dinner was 
over. The Colonel was justly proud of 
his reputation with the ladies, but to 
discuss a matter of business with a 
woman, however attractive she might 
be, was something he would never vol- 
untarily consent to do. And when the 
question was the salvation or ruin of 
her husband’s firm, its discussion was 
clearly not to be thought of. 

sut there the lady sat, and it was 
quite impossible to neglect her. He 





must do something. And, like all great 
captains, believing a vigorous attack 
the best defense, he started in to enter- 


tain her to the very best of his ability. 
For, if anything could divert her atten- 
tion from impending trouble, it was 
Downs’ conversation when he really 
threw himself into it. ; 

He commenced by telling her some 
humorous incidents of his recent 
Southern trip, and drifted by degrees 
into a description of Southern life and 
the beauties of Southern scenery. Ob- 
viously he was leading up to some of 
his war reminiscences. For in extrem- 
ity the Colonel always fell back upon 
the adventures that had befallen him 
during his army life in the South. 

“And the Shenandoah Valley,” he 
remarked after a time, “The Shenan- 
doah Valley is certainly one of the 
most beautiful spots in all the South.” 

“Yes, it is,” Mrs. Gordon agreed. “I 
passed my girlhood there, and I go 
back nearly every year. I don’t know 
whether it’s altogether the beauty of 
the scenery—perhaps it’s the old as- 
sociations that give it the charm—but 
I have never found a place that seems 
to me to compare with it.” 

“Indeed,” said Downs. “I had no 
idea you were a Southerner. Where 
was your home?” 

“A few miles out of Winchester on 
the Martinsburg road. It was my 
grandfather’s estate, ‘Brantwood,’ one 
of the old Virginia places.” 

“Winchester?” exclaimed Downs, 
“Why, I was there in the old war days, 
when you must have been He 
glanced at her and checked himself 
abruptly. “Ah, ‘Brantwood,’ did you 
say? Indeed, I believe I have seen the 
very place you speak of, though I 
didn’t know the name in those days.” 
And he added impressively: “It was 
near there that I had one of the nar- 
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rowest escapes of all my army experi- 
ence. It was really that which gave me 
such a high opinion of Southern 
women.” 

He paused, and seeing that he 
wished encouragement, Mrs. Gordon 
asked him to tell her about it. 

“It was when Ewell went through 
the Valley in ‘63,’ he commenced with 
cheerful alacrity. “He headed Lee's 
army, you- know, which was going 
North to Gettysburg. I was with Mil- 
roy’s division when it was caught at 
Winchester by the Rebel advance. You 
wouldn’t care to hear about the fight- 
ing, of course, but the outcome of it 
was that those who escaped were very 
glad to get away, and the campaign 
wasn’t ended there, as some of us sup- 
posed it would be. 

“Well, I had a shot in the foot and 
was limping along the road next day 
when I came to this old-fashioned Vir- 
ginia plantation. I was faint from my 
wound and the long tramp in the dust 
and heat, and I[ can’t tell you the pleas- 
ure I felt when I came upon a spring 
house by the side of the road. A little 
girl was sitting on the step. She was 
not over eight or nine years old, | 
should say, with big black eyes and a 
very pretty face. I always did have 
an eye for a pretty face,” he added, 
glancing effectively at the one beside 
him. 

“Though the girl was only a little 
thing, she appreciated my condition 
and helped me into the spring house, 
where I could get a seat out of the sun. 
Then she dipped up a pail of water and 
helped me while I drank, and after- 
ward helped me bathe and bandage my 
wound. 

“Just then, while I was resting, I 
heard horses coming up the road. 
Horses there meant Rebel cavalrymen, 
and if they found me, I knew I should 
be promptly sent South to a prison 
hospital and to pretty certain death. 
But I couldn’t get away. And when 
they drew up before the door, I gave 
myself up for lost. You can imagine 
my situation. There I was without a 
chance of escape from the spring house 
and with a squad of thirstv cavalry- 
men drawn up before the door. 


“And I certainly should have been 
captured, if it hadn't been for that little 
girl. I didn’t dare say a word to her, 
but she seemed to know just what to 
do. Before I realized it, she had caught 
up the water pail and had carried it out 
to the horsemen with the most natural 
manner in the world. There were only 
three or four of them and they were too 
tired to dismount. They just passed 
the pail from one to another. And then 
she brought out water for their horses. 
I tell you, I never appreciated the lack 
of chivalry in a private soldier as I did 
that day. If one of those fellows had 
entered the spring house—and they did 
offer to help her—I should have been 
taken. 

“And when they rode away and I 
was safe, she was so exhausted by her 
work and the excitement of what she 
had done that she just sat down on the 
step and cried. And you would know 
I had left out something, if I didn’t 
admit that I kissed her, wouldn’t you? 
I was only a boy then, and she was 
but a slip of a girl, and there was really 
nothing else that would do justice. to 
the occasion.” 

“It was the least you could do, I 
should think,” Mrs. Gordon declared 
with feeling. 

“Oh, I promised to do more than 
that,” he added, laughing a little, ap- 
parently ashamed of his feeling. “I 
assured her that some day, when I was 
a man, I would come back and repay 
her for what she had done. I promised 
never to forget her. And I never have 
forgotten her, for that matter, though, 
of course, I never went back there and 
never even knew her name.” 

“You really ought to have gone 
back. You ought to have gone back 
and married her,” said Mrs. Gordon 
laughingly. “That’s the way they al- 
ways do in books.” 

“Oh, I spoke extravagantly,” he ad- 
mitted, a little hurt by her tone. “A 
man will when he’s just escaped with 
his life. But I meant it all at the time. 
IT am not ashamed of it. She saved my 
life. And if I could have repaid her, I 
should have done it. And even now, 
though she is a woman by this time and 
has probably forgotten all about it, I 
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should like to meet her, if only to ac- 
knowledge my indebtedness. Oh, no. 
A man doesn’t forget a thing like that.” 

The retirement of the ladies inter- 
rupted their conversation. 

As Mrs. Gordon left him, she paused 
to remark: “Oh, I am sure I appreci- 
ate your feeling. It does you credit. 
And—I amvery glad you told me this.” 

A startling thought had come to Mrs. 
Gordon as she was leaving the table, 
and she was engrossed with the possi- 
bilities it suggested. When the men 
straggled in from the dining room, she 
was sitting in a window seat, quite 
alone. She looked up at Downs with 
a smile, and as he approached, she rose 
and with an impulsive movement held 
out her hand. He looked puzzled. 

“T don’t know but it was wrong not 
to tell you at the table,” she com- 
menced hurriedly, “to let you tell me 
that story without knowing. But I 
could not speak somehow, there before 
them all. And I may have seemed not 
to appreciate your noble remembrance 
of me. But I am sure you will under- 
stand my feeling. I did not realize it at 
first. And then it all came over me— 
the rush of old memories 

Downs dropped her hand and gazed 
at her a moment in sheer amazement. 
“Why,” he stammered, “Why, I ‘ 
“Good heavens!” he exclaimed. “Do 
you mean to say that you af 

“Yes,” she said. “I think I was the 
one. I feel sure I must have been 
Though, of course, I was so young that 
I can’t be really certain. I remember 
such an incident—of a Northern sol- 
dier’s stopping there, and the horsemen 
riding up. But I never should have 
guessed it was you.” 

“And you—you were the little girl I 
found there at the spring house,” 
Downs exclaimed. “Why it’s simply 
astonishing.” He looked at her criti- 
cally. “Black hair and eyes,” he mut- 
tered. “Do you know, I believe— 
There’s no mistake. You're not as I 
thought that girl—you, I mean—would 
look. But that’s not to be expected, I 
suppose. And yet,” he gazed at her 











again, “there is something about you 
that seems familiar, too—an expression 
about the eyes, a look that I seem to 





have seen before. This is certainly a 
wonderful coincidence.” 

“Yes, isn’t it!’ She motioned him to 
a seat beside her own. “I wish I could 
remember it better,” she added. “But 
I was so young then, and so many 
things happened in those war days. | 
used often to watch the soldiers march 
past the house. And when the strag- 
glers would come along I would some- 
times slip off down to the spring house, 
where they stopped.” 

“Well, ['m glad I happened to tell 
it,” said Downs. “And, do you know, 
I felt from the first that there was 
something strangely attractive about 
you. I must tell Fenwick and the 
others.” 

“No, please don’t mention it,” she 
said hurriedly. “It would be most em- 
barrassing for me.” 

“Of course, whatever you wish. But 
I feel as though I owed you the public 
acknowledgment. I don’t see why—” 

“Call it a woman's vanity,” she 
answered with a laugh. 

“Vanity?” 

“Why, yes. Don’t you see, if I was 
eight years old in war times, I must 
be—Oh, ever so old by now.” 

“Eh? Oh, yes, I see. I understand. 
Sut I’m sure you don’t look it. Upon 
my word, you don’t. But I’m very 
glad to have discovered you again, for 
I have often wondered whatever be- 
came of you. But at all events, 
I can thank you now, after the 
years that have passed, without fear of 
being misunderstood. And if there was 
anything I could do to repay you—I 
don’t mean that. Of course, I never 
could repay you—but to show my ap- 
preciation; if there was anything | 
could do to prove that, I would do it 
gladly.” 

“Would you?” said Mrs. Gordon, 
lowering her voice and gazing earnestly 
into his face. “There is something you 
could do—something that is of great 
importance to me. But I fear—I’m 
afraid I ought not to ask vou.” 

Downs gasped. If it had come in 
any other wav, he could have met it. 

“Anything I can do—anything that 
it is in my power to do,” he began. 

“Tt may seem a very little matter to 
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you,” Mrs. Gordon observed. “It is 
only some shares of stock in the Man- 
hattan Consolidated Improvement 
Company—I think Manhattan Consoli- 
dated is the name of it.” 

He reflected that she probably didn’t 
know where that stock was being 
quoted, and that it probably wouldn't 
make a bit of difference if she had 
known. 

“My husband, you know, has not 
been able to get the stock, or the 
shares, or whatever it is. He is out of 
town now, but he said that you had it— 
in a pool or something—and refused to 
sell. I couldn't understand it very well. 
But you know it will ruin us, if you 
don’t.” 

Downs sighed helplessly. 

“So, if you could let him have it— 
he thought at first you were going to— 
it would be the greatest accommoda- 
tion to us. And personally I should 
feel that whatever I had done in the 
past—whatever trifling service I had 
rendered youasachild—was more than 
repaid. My husband, of course, would 
never wish me to speak as IT have. AndI 
could not have done it to—to anyone 
else. But I’m sure you understand. It 
doesn’t seem a mere business transac- 
tion. It seems more—more personal.” 

“Ye-yes. Oh, yes, of course.” 

“And you must understand that I 
rever could have mentioned it, even 
now, if you had not spoken so kindly 
of—of what I may call our former 
meeting. And, of course, I wouldn’t 
interfere with your business affairs even 
by a suggestion. But I know, from the 
way you spoke, what you would wish 
to do.” 

She paused and looked at him ap- 
pealingly. Downs’ eyes were fixed 
gloomily upon the carpet. 

“T would never have dared suggest 
it—but you spoke so_ kindly—of 
course, if it would cause you loss 

“No,” Downs admitted helplessly, 
“T suppose it wouldn’t be much loss.” 

“Then you can?” she said eagerly. 

“’m—lI’m afraid,” he stammered 
weakly, “that it’s hardly possible. 
Harvey is the—you see, he is really— 
that is, it’s being managed by Harvey, 
you know. I myself haven’t anything 
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to—that is—well, he is really the one 
who is managing it, you see.” 

“Yes?” 

For a moment he wavered, while 
his standing with this woman and with 
George Harvey hung in the balance. 

“Yes,” he gasped at length, dabbing 
his hot forehead with a handkerchief, 
“I suppose that I might—that I—I 
could help you. Yes, I will. I will send 
word to Mr. Pratt in the morning. Yes, 
you may rely upon me.” 

“T shall never forget your kindness,” 
she said with emotion. 

“Oh, don’t mention it. I’m—of 
course, you know, I’m only too glad of 
an opportunity to repay you.” 

Glancing up, Downs saw his wife ap- 
proaching. He rose and held out his 
hand. Mrs. Gordon pressed it. 

“You have more than repaid me,” 
she murmured, as he turned away. 

“Why did I write you that I had 
done something awful and not tell you 
what it was?” said Mrs. Gordon, when 
she saw her husband a few days later. 
“Why, because I had done something 
awful, something perfectly dreadful. 
Oh, I believe I am the most wretched 
woman in the world. But I did save 
you, Clem. For you know he let Mr. 
Pratt have that stock, or whatever it 
was you wanted, the very next day. 
And I believe it was all that odious 
Harvey, as you said at first. For he— 
I mean Mr. Downs, dear—is certainly 
one of the nicest old gentlemen I ever 
met. There is more in him than you 
would think. He has a kind heart— 
you needn’t smile—indeed he has. His 
remembrance of that little girl who 
saved his life was perfectly lovely. And 
when I think how basely I acted E 

“You haven’t told me yet how baselv 
you did act,” remarked her husband. 

“Oh, it was perfectly dreadful. I don’t 
see how I ever could have done it. I 
shall never get over it. I wish we had 
confessions and absolution in our 
church. My conscience will trouble me 
as long as I live, I’m sure. And if he 
should ever discover it, I should die, I 
know I should. I could never look him 
in the face again. And if he should 





happen to tell his wife, she would know 
And even he might have 
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known. Yes, he was very ready to be- 
lieve me old enough. Why, I should 
have to be nearly forty-five. And he 
ought to know I wasn’t even born 
when his battle of Gettysburg was 
fought.” 

“Whenever you feel like telling me, 
my dear,” suggested her husband. 

“Why, he told me a story, the most 
touching thing, about a little girl who 
saved his life during the war. Down 
near grandfather’s old place in Vir- 
ginia. And—and I let him think I was 
the one who had done it.” 

“Oh, one of his war stories, eh? And 
he promised to let up on us, did he? 
Tell me the story, tell me all about it.” 

She did so. 

“And you never would have thought 
he had so much real nobility, would you 
dear? And when I think of how 
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wickedly I imposed upon him 

“Why,” exclaimed her husband, after 
a moment's thought. “Downs never 
saw the Shenandoah Valley in war.” 

“What!” 

“No, he belonged to the heavy ar- 
tillery and was garrisoned in New Or- 
leans from the time the city was cap- 
tured till he was mustered out.” 

“And that story was all made up?” 

“It was though. I looked up his 
war record when he ran for Congress.” 

“It can’t be. I won't believe it. Then 
why didn’t he refuse me?” 

“I suppose, my dear, that it must 
have been because he was influenced 
by a charming woman. And, inciden- 
tally, because he wanted you to think 
him as good as he said he was.” 

“Why, what a perfect wretch!” said 
Mrs. Gordon. 








The Making of a Comedian 


An Autobiographical Sketch by 
DAVID WARFIELD 


OME of the readers of this lit- 
tle account of my struggles 
on the slippery-runged lad- 
der of success will be sur- 

prised, maybe, that it isn’t 





ready at any time to make affidavit as 
to my identity, and could bring a num- 
ber of reputable citizens to corrobor- 
ate my testimony. 

“Well,” he rejoined, 





written in Hebrew dialect. 
There are persons I’ve dis- 
covered, who think that | 
wear tangled whiskers and 
use tangled English off the 
stage, as I do on. They 
are the impressionable 
persons who find it hard to 
dissociate the actor from 
the character he assumes. 
At a dinner once, I was in- 
troduced to a certain 
prominent business man. 
He showed signs of aston- 
ishment when we _ were 
presented, and I noticed 
that he continued to eye 
me curiously. After a while 
he said: “Do you know, 
I’m not quite satisfied yet 
that you are the real David 








“vou’re not at all the sort 
of man I expected to meet. 
You see, I’ve watched you 
acting several times, and 
you seemed to me so com- 
pletely the East Side Yid- 
disher, that I couldn’t pic- 
ture you as anything else. 
If you hadn’t been so real 
and human I'd have seen 
through your disguise, but 
as it was, I had rooted in 
my mind the idea that the 
queer dialect and spas- 
modic grin, if not the 
straggly beard and shabby 
clothes, were part of your 
own personality. Of 
course, [’m glad that it 
isn’t so, but it gave me a 
bit of a shock to find you 








Warfield?” 
I told him that I stood 


The spasmodic grin. 


so different.” 


That’s what an actor 
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gets for becoming identified with a 
character. However, persons who have 
seen me in other parts, including that 
of David Warfield himself, can testify 
that I’m not always Simon Levi, the 
auctioneer. But this isn’t telling of 
my struggles on the ladder. 

There’s no use trying to point with 
pride at the beginnings of my stage 
career. Those beginnings were, to tell 
the truth, inglorious failures. If I had 
not had the stage fever in its most 
malignant form, | think they would 
have annihilated all my ambition to 
become an actor. ‘But my fascination 
for the stage began when I was a boy. 
I spent most of my pennies in theater 
tickets, and looked upon actors with 
veneration and awe. It made no dif- 
ference whether they were dramatic 
actors, opera singers or minstrels. To 
me they were all actors, and I used to 
follow them about the streets of San 
Francisco, my home, and watch them 
like a sleuth. Then I'd give imitations 
of the actors I had seen, much to the 
edification of my companions. I hada 
hobby for telling dialect stories, too, 
and acquired somewhat of a reputa- 
tion as - raconteur. When I was about 
sixteen years old, I had a chance to 
become an usher at the old Bush 
Street Theater. This seemed to me a 
fine opportunity, for I could thus see 
a lot of plays, and maybe go behind 
the scenes. So I took the position, and 
kept at it for some years. Then came 
the chance I had been waiting for— 
the chance to go on the stage. It came 
through a manager named Brown, 
who conducted the Vienna Garden, a 
cheap concert hall in San Francisco, 
and another and similar place at Sac- 
ramento. He had known me from my 
boyhood, and had heard me tell my 
stories. One day he offered to give me 
a trial at his Sacramento theater, and 
there I made 
my stage debut, 
such as it was. 
The discrimin- 
ating Sacra- 
mento audience 
was less kindly 
to me than my 
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friends had been, and I understood it. 

Mr. Brown took pity on me and kept 
me for the week, and presented me 
with ten dollars as salary. There was 
one consolation in my troubles. Il 
hadn’t disgraced myself under my own 
name, for | had adopted the name of 
Dave Sheldon for stage purposes. I 
returned to San Francisco, thinking 
myself fated to see the footlights only 
from the front of the house, but not 
long after the San Francisco Elks gave 
a social session and entertainment, in 
which I took part. Many of the actors 
then visiting the city were present, and 
strangely enough, Peter F. Dailey, with 
whom I was later to appear at Weber 
and Fields’, presided at the session. 
When my turn came, I| told, quaking 
inwardly, the same stories that had 
made a frost at Sacramento. What a 
difference there was in my reception! 
Actors make the best audiences, and 
perhaps the interest and good-fellow- 
ship that everyone showed warmed me 
to my work. I felt at once that I had 
won my audience, and so I had, for 
I really made a hit. The actors com- 
plimented me 
personally, 
and said 1 
ought to suc- 
ceed on the 
p r ofessional 
stage. Now- 
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adays, Peter Dailey sometimes recalls 


couldn’t have traveled much further 
that evening to me and says: 


than Oakland. Some friends, to whom 
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“L told you so.” 

That success brought me another 
opening. One of those in 
the audience was the man- 
ager of the Wigwam The- 
ater, a variety house in 
’Frisco. My work im- 
pressed him favorably and 
he engaged me to appear 
at his house at a salary of 
$15 a week. Much elated 
and confident of making a 
hit, I went on at the Wig- 
wam one night early in 
1890, and began to do my 
little act. I say “began” 
because that. was as far as 
I got. Before I had half 
finished the audience 
hissed me off the stage. 
That was the end of my en- 
gagement at the Wigwam. 
The manager said I might 
take a vacation for the rest 
of the week. I went home 
in about as blue and dis- 
heartened a mood as ever 
aman getsin. Here I was 
twenty-four years old—old 
enough to have known bet- 
ter, some people said—and 
a dire failure. Thoroughly 
discouraged I felt that I 
was decidedly better fitted 
to be an undertaker than a comedian. 

In this state of mind I passed sev- 
eral months. Then it became apparent 
that my ambition for the stage was not 
dead, but sleeping. I had the desire to 
make one more attempt. If I failed 
again, it would be a case of three 
times and out, as the saying is. 
But the outlook for another engage- 
ment in San Francisco was not prom- 
ising. No one wanted me after the 
record I had made at the Wigwam. 
Then I thought of New York,—the 
Mecca of every young actor in Amer- 
ica. Surely, in that big city, with its 
many theaters and theatrical enter- 
prises, there would be something for 
me. New York, though, was across the 
continent, three thousand miles away, 
and on the capital I then possessed I 





**Simon Levt” in prosperity. 
Drawn from life by J. C. Clay. 


I had told my ambitions, had faith in 


me. They decided that I should go to 


New York, and they or- 
ganized a benefit for me, 
at which sixty-five dollars 
was realized. This was not 
enough for the purpose, so 
iny mother, in the kindness 
of her heart, gave me fifty 
dollars more. With one 
hundred <nd fifteen dollars 
I was able to pay my rail- 
road fare to the East, and 
still have a little money 
when I reached New 
York. 

Only those who have 
been through it can real- 
ize the feelings of a 
stranger, friendless and al- 
most without money, look- 
ing for employment in 
New York [ had three 
weeks of it wandering 
vainly among the theaters, 
managers’ offices and 
agencies, and meeting al- 
ways the response: “Noth- 
ing.” At the end of that 
time, when my capital was 
almost exhausted, I se- 
cured an engagement at 
Paine’s Concert Hall on 
Eighth avenue and Thir- 
tieth street. It was a resort where 
admission was free, the audience be- 
ing expected to pay for its enter- 
tainment by buying drinks. My 
salary was again fifteen dollars a 
week, and I was required to appear 
four times a night. Clad in the same 
suit of evening clothes that had seen 
my ’Frisco fiasco, I made my first New 
York appearance on December 8, 
1890. In my heart I fully expected a 
repetition of the Wigwam episode. But 
the unexpected happened. My dialect 
stories caught on, maybe because they 
were new to the metropolis. The man- 
agement liked me well enough to tell 
me to stay another week. Necessity, 
of course, made me accept, though it 
wasn’t the sort of work I was aiming 
at. What I wanted was to get -some- 
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thing that would bring me on the stage 
of one of the brilliantly-lighted the- 
aters on Broadway. Those theaters 
seemed far out of m: reach as | gazed 
at them, but as things shifted, I was 
to be on Broadway much sooner than 
I had hoped. 

In San Francisco I had met Mr. 
William A. Brady and knew him to be 
a manager of several companies. Ac- 
cidentally I encountered Mr. Brady in 
New York and recalled myself to him, 
pleading for an engagement. Mr. 
Brady gave me no encouragement. He 
had nothing to offer me, and knew of 
no one that had. Shortly after, I met 
him again. 

“Can you play a ‘jay’?” asked he. 

“Certainly,” I answered. I would 
have said the same if he had asked. me 
if I could play Hamlet, 

Forthwith Mr. Brady signed me for 
a melodrama called “The Inspector” 
that was going “on the road.” I re- 
ceived twenty-five dollars a week. That 
seemed quite a munificent salary. For 
ten weeks I traveled with this company 
and played the role of the old country- 
man to the satisfaction of the audi- 
ences and management. Then I[ 
joined Mark Murphy’s company in 
“O’Dowd’s Neighbors,” where I had 
a very different role, that of an I[rish- 
man. Nobody found fault with my 
performance, so I began to feel suf- 
ficiently sure of myself to essay any- 
thing that offered. 

The following season I was with 
Russell’s Comedians, the second com- 
pany, that played “The City Direc- 
tory” in small towns. Mr. John Rus- 
sell, the manager, was so pleased with 
my work that he transferred me to his 
Number One company. This com- 
pany played the principal cities, and 
opened in New York, at the Bijou 
Tlieater on Deceinber 7, 1891. Thus, 
just one year after my appearance at 
the Eighth Avenue Concert Hall, I 
was playing on Broadway, at the very 
theater where I opened as a star this 
season. Eighth Avenue and Broad- 
way aren’t many blocks apart, but it 
is seldom that an actor is fortunate 
enough to traverse the distance in a 
year. 





In “The City Directory’ | played a 
dude and did burlesque imitations. 
continued with the company the rest 
of that season, and in the autumn of 
1892 went with “A Nutmeg Match,” 
of which Miss Annie Lewis was the 
star. There I played a youthful yokel, 
adding another to the list of characters 
I had acted. Later in the season I 
went with Russell’s Comedians again, 
this time in a play called “About 
Town,” as a young and bashful man, 
new to society. After that Mr. Russell 
produced on the road a piece called 
“The Review,” in which my rdle was 
that of a detective. 1 was required to 
don a number of disguises. One was 
that of a Jew, and this was when the 
specialty that made me best known 
had its birth. I hit on the idea by 
chance. Down on the East Side of 
New York I had seen hundreds of the 
picturesque Jews, with their beards 
and queer hats and queerer dialect. It 
struck me that here was a striking 
character type that never had been 
done on the stage. It may seem a 
strange statement to make, but the fact 
is I never devoted much time to study- 
ing the Yiddisher in his haunts. That 
is, it didn’t seem like study, for I was 
simply using the powers of observa- 
tion. I took a mental kodak picture 
of him, and was enough of a mimic to 
catch quickly his gestures and mode of 
speech. Then, with my subject photo- 
graphed on my mind I familiarized my- 
self with his views of life, put myself as 
much in his place as I could, and fitted 
my stories to accord with his nature. 
Some of the stories were founded on 
fact, and more were wholly fictitious. 
Since I first acted the Yiddisher, I 
have been developing and retouching 
the picture, until now, though essen- 
tially my original conception, its pres- 
ent state is very different from its first. 

Taking a fancy to the Yiddish char- 
acter, I elaborated it in a specialty, that 
I was to have introduced in a musical 
comedy, called “The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Girl,” put on at the Bijou. Even- 
tually, however, it was decided not to 
use my specialty, so I resigned from 
the cast. A little later the manager, 
Mr. George W. Lederer, produced 
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“The Merry World” at the Casino, 
and in it I played the Laird and 
Fouché in burlesques on “Trilby” and 
“Madame Sans Géne” respectively. 
The last night of the New York run I 
put on for the first time in its completed 
form, my Jewish specialty. It was a far 
more emphatic success than anything 
else I had done, and I introduced it 
again in Mr. Lederer’s next produc- 
tion, “In Gay New York,” at the Ca- 
sino. The ensuing season I again used 
the specialty in the fourth Casino re- 
view, “The Whirl of the Town.” By 
this time I had achieved a measure of 
recognition and popularity that was 
most pleasing to me. It was sufficient 
too, to induce Weber and Fields to 
engage me for their famous stock com- 
pany, of which I was a member for 
three seasons—from 1898 to I9gol. 
Though I was secured mainly to play 
Jewish roles, I varied my work by ap- 
pearing in a number of other char- 
acters in the burlesques put on by the 
company. 

While I was at Weber and Fields’ 
came my opportunity to realize the 
hope of every actor—to become a star. 
Mr. David Belasco, who had been 
studying my work, proposed to under- 
take my management for a number of 
seasons and supply me with plays in 
which whatever ability I possess might 
be employed to the most artistic ad- 
vantage. The result of Mr. Belasco’s 
offer is that I am starring this season 
in “The Auctioneer.” It is a striking 
contrast to my condition eleven years 
ago, and I hope the pride that any man 
must feel at the successful outcome of 
his efforts will excuse my calling at- 
tention to it. At the same time, I like 
to believe that I am only on the thresh- 
hold of my career. I am a young man 
yet—only thirty-five—and before my 
final curtain call comes I hope to ac- 
complish much that I may be sincerely 
proud of. I want to make the public 


realize that David Warfield is not 
merely a specialty comedian, but a 





character actor, who can portray the 
serious as well as the more comic side 
of life. That is why I like “The 
Auctioneer.” It contains episodes 
that are rich in pathos, though it is 
never gloomy, for the comic is blended 
deftly with the pathetic. 

The character of Simon Levi is a 
real type of the Ghetto, and yet, oddly 
enough, I took no single denizen of 
the Ghetto as my model. Simon Levi is 
a composite picture of many Ghettoites, 
in which the dominant qualities of each 
survive. In make-up he differs from 
my first Jew, but I have made him a 
more distinctive figure by the change. 

It is gratifying to think that one has 
given a new character to the stage, but 
I hope not to stop with that one. My 
ambition is to be an actor of many 
characters, and I intend in the future to 
picture other and widely different 
types. There is always a prejudice, I 
know, against a character player who 
takes a part unlike those with which he 
has become identified; yet I think the 
public appreciates versatility, and will 
support it. Mr. Belasco believes this 
also, and he has faith in me. It is my 
intention, therefore, to try to prove 
that David Warfield is not a one-part 
actor. I don’t want the public to say 
after a few years: “Yes, Warfield is 
good, but he’s always the same.” On 
the contrary, I trust, I shall build a 
better and more enduring fame as a 
player of many characters, who en- 
deavored always to broaden and de- 
velop his talents. In the past I have 
played a wide variety of characters, 
but my Jew has ever shadowed them. 
There is a difference, by the way, be- 
tween “characters” and “parts.” An 
actor may play a hundred parts that 
will be practically all the same style of 
character; but he never can rank with 
the actor who plays a score or more 
characters that are wholly dissimilar. 
Therein lies the highest form of the 
actor’s art. It is the goal I am striving 
to reach. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ROSE WHERE CAPTAIN BRAZENHEAD FELL. 


HOW PERCIVAL 


Mm EXT morning it might have 
seemed that Percival had 
reached his zenith of ascen- 
sion. For the Prioress ris- 
ing too early for mass and 
walking abroad to medi- 
tate, found him with Mawdleyn Touch- 
ett in a singular situation. The girl, in 
fact,was seated bya fish-pond, with her 
feet bare, and still wet from the water, 
and Percival on his hands and knees 
before her, ardently embracing and 
kissing those same wet feet. “O, dear- 
est feet!” he was saying, and she, “Ah, 
foolish boy! Ah, foolish boy!” But 
nanifestly thinking nothing of the kind. 
The Prioress coughed, not loudly; the 
cuckoo, which happened then to be 
calling over the meadows, obscured the 
discreet sound. So Percival pursued 
his amorous transports and Mawdleyn 
suffered the raptures afforded by such 
homage undisturbed. “Boy and girl,” 
mused the Prioress, “together in the 
spring pastures ; flowers all about them, 





flowers in their faces, flowers making 
sweet their breath. 
lean to flower? 
do? 


Shall not flower 
What harm do they 
They have all life before them; 


Copyright, rg0t, by Maurice Hewlett. 


mine is rounding its course. Let life 
for me end on a mellow note. This 
Piers is a gentle boy—good blood, I 
feel assured, sings in him; he hath not 
a pipe so true for nothing. And if my 
niece played the mischief with Perce- 
forest, Piers shall wash away the stain. 
Pretty dears, I will not disturb them; 
but I will question Captain Brazenhead 
a little further.” 

Questioned, the Captain (who had 
been picking rose campions) lifted his 
shoulders to his ears, lowered his 
brows, produced indefinitely his mouth 
to meet them, spread his palms, then 
solemnly enfolded his bosom. He gave 
the effect of an inverted arch, and im- 
plied deference, noble humility, some 
philosophy, and a friendly alliance of 
benevolent neutrality. “Madam,” he 
said, “may I not add, Reverend 
Friend, these pretty plays of my en- 
amored nephew and your lovely niece 
may end (why should I not say it?) as 
they ought to end. If I applaud my 
nephew’s sagacity, may you not in 
your turn approve this tribute to your 
niece’s beauty?” 

“Why,” said the Prioress, 
Dramatic rights reserved. 


“there has 
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been such tribute paid before; for in- 
stance, by Perceforest, my brother’s 
page. Sincere enough, [I have no 
doubt ; but tribute is to be valued by 
the worth of the tributary.” 

“Have at you, there, dearest 
Madam,” returned Captain Brazenhead 
warmly, “have at you, there! If we are 
considering worth, for example!” 

“You refer, I suppose, to King As- 
surbanipal and the fair Blandamira?” 
said the Prioress. 

“I did refer to their Majesties, I con- 
fess,” replied the Captain. The Prior- 
ess had no enthusiasm upon this ex- 
alted pair. “I fear,” she said, “that the 
title and estates have been alienated 
long since. Such things would appeal 
to my brother Sir Simon’s understand- 
ing before a fine descent. As for line- 
age, indeed, the Touchetts do pretty 
well.” 

“Touchett! Touchett!” said the Cap- 
tain, “dear, dear, dear! Oh, Touchett 
is a good Norman house. Your Rolf 
Touchett held up the Bastard at Peven- 
sey, I believe. Very fair, very fair! 

3ut the King of Assyria! But the 
peer of Charlemagne; Partenopex of 
Blois, Palmerin, Tyrant the White—!” 

“Captain Brazenhead,’ said the 
Prioress, with dignity and point, “when 
you exalt your house at the expense of 
my own, you compel me to ask myself 
why the scion of Partenopex of Blois 
took the trouble to abduct a stable-boy 
and hide him naked in a ditch on Win- 
chester Meads?” 

“Thomas on the Pavement!” said 
the Captain to himself. ‘“What a still 
puddle it is!” Aloud he said, “Rack 
and pincers, Madam, could not force 
me to tell you what that boy had done, 
or how far he deserved what he got.” 
This was perfectly true, and the Prior- 
ess believed it. “I will not apply such 
insistance,” she said mildly, “for I 
agree with you that it would fail.” 

“Ah, Madam,” said the Captain, tak- 
ing her hand, “you and I know the 
world.” This pleased the Prioress, who 
did not immediately perceive how little 
it met her argument. “Madam,” the 
Captain went on rapidly, “if my dear 
blood is perhaps too dear to my barren 
loins; if in default of lawful issue—of 


issue, | should say (if | speak the whole 
truth), if mindful of my ancient race, 
if with a heart overful, outvailing head 
overtaxed; if philogenous, if stirpifer- 
ous, puffed with pedigree, prolific, wily, 
fertile in shifts—if one and all these 
things I stand naked to the world, do 
you wonder, dear and gentle lady, that 
I run to cloak myself in you? If by the 
hand, a shorn lamb, | lead my pretty 
nephew; if I bid him curry your nags, 
hold your stirrup, batter soft your 
cushion, sing to you, tell you age-long 
romance, bear your napkin on his arm, 
your livery on his King-begotten back, 
—if Ido this, why do I do this? Because 
I love the boy, Madam, and because—”’ 
The Captain bared his head, kneeling, 
“and because I love your ladyship! 
Yes, Madam,” he went on bitterly, “the 
bloody, crafty, notched, maimed old 
soldier is touched at last! You will 
not misunderstand me, I know. I love 
indeed; but as Plato, as the Seven 
Sages, as Ptolemy, as Hermes the 
Threefold Mage, as the Abbot Am- 
monius, as Simeon Stylites, as the Ven- 
erable Bede, might love. Spiritually, 
that is, inwardly, in the skiey places, 
under the shadow of angel’s feathers. 
Is it madness to love so? Then Plato 
was mad, then Venerable Bede was an 
ass. Is it wicked to love so? Then it 
is wicked to seek your shelter for my 
nephew’s nakedness. Is it hopeless? 
Then I am damned. Are you angry? 
Then I hope I am damned. Are you 
content? Then I sing Gloria Tibi, and 
recall memories of my good mother, at 
whose knee I learnt to say, Amo te 
devote !”’ 

The Captain, out of breath, but filled 
instead with the soft wind of ecstacy, 
rapturously kissed the caught hand of 
the Prioress. She, confused, had little 
to say. Percival and Mawdleyn, who 
came upon her while their mouths were 
still much too close together, had still 
less to say. They parted as by a thun- 
der shock and stood still, their heads 
hanging like tired roses. “Children,” 





said the Prioress, “where have you 
been?” 

“T walked in the meadows, if it please 
you, good Aunt,” says Mawdleyn, “and 
Piers has dried my feet for me.” 
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“Do you understand this service, 
then, Piers, as well as that of min- 
strelsy?” asked his mistress. 

Percival modestly replied that he 
had done his best to understand it, and 
so should always do with every office 
which might please her good ladyship. 
They went back through the fields to 
hear Mass and break their fast. The 
buttercups were so tall that they 
brushed Mawdleyn’s knees and dusted 
her with gold—a charming sight, which, 
as Captain Brazenhead remarked, made 
Danae of the girl, and so of Percival 
an object of contempt to all high-mind- 
ed men. “Perceforest, my young 
sprig,” he improved the occasion by 
saying, “the pace is too hot to last. 
We cannot stay, you and IJ, at such a 
course. We must break away, Percival, 
lest we be broken.” Percival was too 
flushed with adventure to heed him. 
“My cup is full, Sir, shall I not drink? 
For such a morning as this I would 
contentedly be drubbed every night by 
Sir Simon himself. Oh, her feet! Oh, 
her tender hands! Oh, her heart!’ And 
so on, and so on. All this filled his 
friend with disquiet. 

On their way by Crooksbury to 
Guildford and the White Down, Cap- 
tain Brazenhead drew from the stores 
of his garnered experience that remark- 
able, tragic tale which decorates an- 
other page ; but interesting as it is, and 
subsequent comments upon it might 
prove, great press of matter drives me 
forward to Reigate. Fear of conges- 
tion, in like manner, compels me to 
pass over the noble country through 
which winds the Pilgrims’ way, Comp- 
ton and Littleton Cross, Saint Cather- 
ine’s Chapel on the side of a chalk 
down, Shalford Meadows and Shalford 
Ferry, Guildford town, and the long 
grass road which draws you up to Saint 
Martyrs’ Church and the wooded down. 
You shall picture our company riding 
there among the boughs, and guess 
what opportunities for pilfer; stolen 
looks, stolen touches, half-heard sighs, 
whispers, vows: “Dearest feet ! Dearest 
feet!” and “Ah, foolish boy!” there 
may have been; what earnest talk also 
held the Captain to the side of his 
Prioress, and how Master Smith’s wife 


lived silently upon the sight of her 
bluff husband’s eyes. Those galliard 
eyes were much intrigued by Percival’s 
long nose, out of whose shape the 
baffled shipman read mystery, a long- 
lost sweetheart masquerading as a lad, 
Captain Brazenhead for a terrific rival, 
himself for a flouted man. There is 
meat for a tale here. But | am drawn, 
instead, to Reigate, a red town on a 
hill, where you might have found a 
noble Priory of Austin Canons, with 
great welcome for their Sister of Am- 
bresbury; a large inn called the 
Christopher, and a little beer-house 
named The Holy Fish. Thither, under 
the shades of evening, Captain Brazen- 
head drew young Percival Perceforest, 
his nephew by adoption, sadly against 
inclination and nature. 

“By Cock, my bird of the bough,” 
said this warrior, expostulant, “thou 
hast had thy fill of toying with thy 
dear. Work of men is now on hand, 
battle-work, hack-and-hew, blood and 
bones, a tragic dish. Am I to remind 
you that you are beholden to me: 
Never in this life, I hope.” 

“T shall never forget my duty to you, 
Sir,” said Percival warmly, already 
ashamed of his backsliding. 

“Why, that is as well,” returned the 
Captain, “for I assure you there will 
be every temptation. But, in my 
opinion, you hold the iron and should 
strike before it cools. The Prioress, let 
me advise you, has discovered (how, I 
know not) my innocent little device at 
Winchester; and although I was able 
by my arts to give her a check, she is 
a singling hound, of whom God alone 
can predict (if He will) how soon she 
will be nose-in-air again. Therefore, 
Percival, I say, Time is. Cut the way 
of Holy Thomas, tuck your sweetmeat 
under your arm, take the road, ride 
with me, an ho! for war and dead men’s 
shoe-leather. How does this strike 
you?” 

It seemed a delightful plan to the 
speaker, whose surprise was extreme 
when Percival drew back. “What, baw- 
cock, art thou faint?” he cried, gener- 
ously putting the best excuse foremost. 
Sut Percival was not faint. He was, 


on the contrary, very red; his eyes 
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were misty, his lips dry. He had to 
use his tongue to them before he could 
avow the shameful truth to his bene- 
factor. 

“Oh, Sir,” he faltered, after many 
a false start; “Oh, sir, do not be 
angry; but I cannot deceive my mis- 
tress much longer.” 

“Hey,” cried the Captain, “Why? 
Does she smell smoke, do you think?” 

“No, no,” Percival assured him ; “but 
my conscience—”’ 

“Lord of battles, boy!” the Captain 
roared, “Don’t talk of conscience to 
me. We have our fortunes to make.” 

“Let it be then,” says Percival, “but 
I dare not add robbery to my fibs.” 
The Captain stopped in mid-street, and 
raised his eyebrows as if he saw a 
snake in the gutter. 

“Robbery!” he said in a whisper, 
“Why, what are maidens for if not to 
be robbed?” 

“Sir, Sir, the Reverend Prioress 
would be robbed if I took Mawdleyn 
away,” says Percival. The Captain 
gaped at him. 

“Well?” he said, “why not? Why 
are we here, knights of the road? Why 
is she here? Why have I told so many 
falsehoods, and why hath she believed 
them, hey?” 

“T don’t think she hath believed 
them, Sir,” says Percival humbly. The 
Captain scratched his nose. “Tush! 
I must be sadly out then,” he said. 
“Do you think it was Tyrant the White 
she stuck at?” 

“Sir, I think rather it was Blanda- 
mira the Kurdish princess. But Par- 
tenopex of Blois seemed to me rather 
a hard morsel.” 

“Blois is good enough,” said the 
Captain; “it must have been that ras- 
cally Tyrant. To tell you the truth 1 
had hoped Blois would edge me in the 
other, a great favorite of mine—espec- 
ially with a lady who could listen all 
day to the Romaunt of the Rose. And 
now I remember that she seemed to 
know something about my little con- 
trivance at Winchester. Well, well, T 
am vexed about this. But everything 
conspires to further my counsel to you, 
Percival. 
finch, cut and run.” 





Cut and run, my twittering - 


“Sir,” said Percival, doggedly, “I 
will run whithersoever you bid me run; 
but | shall leave Mawdleyn behind.” 

“Then you tire of her?” asked the 
Captain. “I am not surprised. The 
girl is too ripe for her age. Thin ones 
pall not so soon.” Percival’s little 
eyes kindled. 

“Captain,” he says hotly, “I love my 
Mawdleyn better than life or heaven; 
but I will never tempt her to wicked- 
ness. 

“You will find that quite unneces- 
sary,” said the Captain. 

Percival despaired, and changed the 
conversation by asking abruptly, what 
was the duty about to be put upon 
him, which he was quite ready to per- 
form? 

“Why,” says the Captain, “it is this. 
We are about to visit an exalted friend 
of mine, here in this town darkly dis- 
guised for the exact purpose of meet- 
ing with me. He is a gentleman (at 
present) of greater hope than fortune, 
and goes—O, hush!” he sank his voice 
to a rushing whisper which could have 
been heard across the street, “And 
goes—ah, be mum!—by the name of 
Cade. Master John Cade, Jack Cade, 
Jack Mendall; so those who love him 

3ut, look you here, his name 





call him. 
is Mortimer, seed of the loins of King 
Edward the Third, twin-apple on the 
stalk which holds King Edward the 
Fourth—” 

“King Edward the—Oh, Sir!” says 
Percival in a tremble, “Why, this is 
treason!” 

“Treason, it is,” replied the Captain 
chuckling; “damnable treason, and 
misprision of treason; work for Tower 
Hill; block-work, chopping-work, my 
ranymede.” 

“Ts it this that you would have me 
do?” Percival asks; and the Captain, 
taking his arm, says: “It is! It is!” 

They stroll on in silence. Presently 
Percival asks again, how he can serve 
Mr. Cade? The Captain became very 
frank. 

“Why,” he said, “you must know 
that my friend Mortimer (call him 
Cade, if you will), although of extreme- 
ly noble descent, is in this pass, that he 
can neither read nor write. Other gen- 
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tlemen of blood and lineage are no 
better off. We write our names in 
blood, ha! And here are our stiles, ha!” 
He patted his hip. “Now, Jack Mor- 
timer,” he went on, “corresponds with 
the D—e of B—y, the D—e of Y—k, 
my L—d of M—h, the K—g of F—e” 
—these names he indicated in atrocious 
whispers—"and hitherto hath done his 
best to cope therewithal by help of an 
old monk of Bury, a Psalter, and the 
Gesta Romanorum. The result hath 
been that Jack’s correspondence is in 
a devil of amess. Moreover, the monk 
is recently dead of a surfeit. You, my 
lamb, having the Latin, the French, the 
Surgundian, the Italian, on the tip of 
your red tongue, you I have designed 
to be Jack Mortimer’s secretary, from 
the moment when I first saw you, slim 
and tearful like Niobus the Great, in 
Winton Minster. You say that you 
have deceived the Prioress; me you 
could not deceive. I saw tongues play- 
ing about your ingenuous front ; every- 
thing you have done since has but con- 
firmed my opinion. Now, I need not 
tell a youth of your parts that I open 
out a golden road for you to travel. 
Jack will go far. He is ready at all 
points. His men line the roads ; London 
stirs for him; Kent calls him King. He 
will give thee a manor and a title, for 
thou shalt be his right hand. Sir Per- 
cival Perceforest, Knight; Percival, 
Baron Perceforest; my lord Viscount 
Perceforest; our trusty and well-be- 
loved Cousin and Councillor Percival, 
by the Grace of Jack, Earl of—Where 
the devil do you come from, my dear?” 

“From Gloucester, Sir,” says Perci- 
val. 

“T perceive that you speak the truth, 
for you call it Glorster. Then you shall 
be Earl of Gloucester, when my good 
Lord R—d is P—e of W—s!” Thus 
comfortably as the Captain mused 
aloud and poor Percival found nothing 
to say, they reached the shuttered 
green door which announced by a sign 
on a string that it was that of The Holy 
Fish. There hung the fish, with a 
hole in the shoulder where St. Peter’s 
thumb had held it. 

“T must disguise myself, boy,” says 
the Captain. “Mum’s the word now; 





moonlight work begins. You carry in- 
nocence all over. your face, but | have 
a plaguily fly-by-night appearance, and 
must by all means conceal it.” 

His method of disguise was admir- 
ably simple, for he merely threw his 
riding cloak over his head. Thus he 
could neither see nor be seen, neither 
deceive nor be deceived. This done, he 
made Percival take his hand, saying, 
“Lead on, noble colleague.” Percival 
followed his nose into the doorway of 
The Holy Fish. 

A black-haired, stout, blotch-faced 
man sat in dirty shirt and breeches at 
a tressle-board, eating bacon from a 
skewer. A jack of beer was at his 
elbow, onions reposed in a basin of 
vinegar beside him; all about his feet 
lay letters, parchments, sealed writs in 
a heap. 

His companions were a miller in his 
cups and a Carmelite. Percival stood 
modestly in the open doorway, still 
holding by the hand the muffled, the 
motionless Captain Brazenhead. The 
eater of bacon frowned upon the pair. 

“What do vou want, knave?” then 
said Master Cade, for this was he. 
“And who is your mawmet in a 
shroud?” Captain Brazenhead threw 
off his disguise with a flourish. ‘God 
help this realm, Jack, if I deceive even 
thee!” he said with a fervor. Master 
Cade resumed his bacon; the Carmelite 
had never stopped eating onions; the 
miller went to sleep. 

Between the bites the great revolu- 
tionary asked of his friend, who was 
this sprig of jessamy? The Captain 
introduced his dearest nephew-by- 
adoption. “He hath a long nose,” said 
Master Cade, “too long for my taste 
We are sworn foes of long noses in 
Kent, as thou knowest. What are we 
to do with him, Sol?” 

“He was born under Sagittarius the 
Archer,” says the Captain, “and is 
therefore lucky. Start not at his nose. 
I tell you he is a penman. I have 


trained him for thy secretary, Jack!” 
Master Cade said Humph! to this: 
but of Percival he asked, “Where gat 
Sagittarius your father, you of the body 
of your mother?” 
“Sir,” replied Percival, “I fancy that 
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Captain Lrazenhead spoke tropically, 
by a figure. My father’s name is John 
Perceforest ; he is a clothier of Glouces- 
ter.” 

“You said he was an archer, Sol,” 
said Master Cade. 

“I spoke exuberantly, as this lad 
says, and in the tropics,” the Captain 
admitted. “Leave his father and his 
nose alone, Jack.” 

“Stop that cackle,’ cried Master 
Cade, who seemed excited, “and let 
me get on with the boy. Now, boy, I 
have the truth of thy father at last. Is 
that nose of thine his or thy mother’s?” 


“My mother, Sir, had a_ longish 
nose.” 

“Losh!” said Master Cade. “Now, 
who was your mother?” 

“My mother is dead, Sir.” 

“IT asked you not what she is!” 


Master Cade was very testy. “Plague! 
will you prevaricate with me? I asked 
you who she was?” 

Percival answered, “She was very 
well descended, Sir, as I have been 
told. Her name before wedlock was 
Jane Fiennes.” 

Master Cade grew livid. “Lord of 
Might! And with a nose like that!” 
He paused to breathe ; presently asked, 
“And whence came your Jane Fien- 
nes?” 

“She came from Kent, Sir,’ says 
Percival. Cade threw up his hands 
and brought them down with a crash 
on the table. The miller rolled on to 
the floor and the Carmelite slipped out 
of the room. 

“If I knew not his nose among a 
hundred! Jane Fiennes’ son, Jane Fien- 
nes’ son!” Master Cade was much 
perturbed. “Do you know who you 
are, young gentleman?” Thus he ac- 
costed Percival, who answered, “An 
honest lad, Sir, if it please you.” 

“Honest!” cries Master Cade, “hon- 
est! You are better than that, I hope. 
King Melchior, I'll tell you what you 
are. You are nephew of Lord Say, 
that’s what you are! Nephew and ap- 
parent heir, that’s what you are! And 
vou hope yourself honest! Why, Sir, 
vou may be a peer of this realm. No 
need for honesty then, I hope. Hon- 
est, quoth he!” He changed his tune 
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abruptly, and turned to the complacent 
Captain Brazenhead. ‘Dids’t thou lay 
this trap for me, old gallows?” asked 
his chief. I'll not deny it, Jack,” said 
the Captain. “It will serve my turn,” 
says Cade, “or may do. When we 
have cracked the old thief’s skull at 
Sevenoaks, we'll set up this slip of 
willow in his place, and have a lord on 
our side. Do you smell? Are you fly?” 

The Captain smelt, and was very fly. 
“Let me talk to my honored young 
friend,” he said, and drew him apart. 

“Now, Percival,” he began, “it ap- 
pears that you are in a fair way. Your 
mother was Lord Say’s sister, and 
none the worse in that her brother is 
an old cut-throat, ill-beseeming dog. 
You are heir to the wicked man, your 
uncle. Now I propose to you an hon- 
orable game, fitting to your name, de- 
gree, expectation, and parts. You shall 
stand in with the noble Mortimer and 
me. We raise all Kent, attack Seven- 
oaks, slay your uncle at leisure. You 
come in to title and estates, marry your 
little Touchett (if she still content you), 
and reward us after your own generous 
notions. Do you see your way clear? 
[ protest,” cried the delighted Cap- 
tain, embracing his young friend warm- 
ly, “I protest that is as workmanlike a 
little cabinet of villainy as | have ever 
compassed! What is nore, it will be of 
real service to you.” 

But Percival did not see his way to 
the murder of his uncle, and told Cap- 
tain Brazenhead as much with tears of 
shame in hiseyes “Dear Sir,” he said, 
“T know not what you will think of me, 
ungrateful, unworthy of your continual 
favors. I owe you all my earthly hap- 
piness; but do not ask me to kill my 
mother’s brother. I will die for you, or 
at your hands, if you choose ; but I can- 
not dabble in my own blood. Slay me 
now, Captain Brazenhead, where I 
kneel”—and kneel he did—‘and let 
Percival die blessing the hand that fells 
him.” The Captain, profoundly touched 
raised him up and kissed him. ‘Your 
sentiments, my Percival, do you hon- 
or,” he said, “though I deplore their 
effect upon my plans. I must consider 
what will be best to do now, for I'll be 
hanged if I know offhand.” 
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Master Cade had a way of his own. 
“If the young gentleman can't help us, 
Sol,” says he, “we had better help our- 
selves. We should put a winger into 
him at once, I believe. He must never 
leave Reigate alive.’ The Captain 
shook his head. “No, no, my Trojan,” 
he replied, “that is a short-sighted way 
to work. You may trust Mr. Perce- 
forest, | am sure.” He added in a low 
voice, “A friendly Lord Say will be bet- 
ter than two dead ones, you fool; let 
the boy go.” Turning to Percival, he 
kissed him again, saying, “Remember 
your old Brazenhead in after years, 
for now I must bid you farewell. If I 
have served you, I am glad. I love 
you, my boy, and shall pray for you 
every day. Note this also. You shall 
do wisely to force your pilgrims on 
their way with all speed. Kent will be 
on fire within a week. At Canterbury 
you shall see either myself or my ghost. 
Farewell.” 

“Farewell, dear sir,” said Percival, 
brokenly. They parted affectionately, 
like father and son; Percival went out 
with tears in his eyes. 


CHAPTER VII. 
INCIDIT IN SCVLLAM, CUPIENS VITARE 
CHARYBDIM. 

The Captain gone, not without com- 
ment and discussion, in which Per- 
cival’s explanation played a poor part, 
our young man found himself involved 
in a new difficulty. Smith the shipman 
located his long nose. “Gloucester 
knew that nose of thine,” he declared, 
“as I do verily believe. But her name 
was not Thrustwood—no, nor nothing 
like Thrustwood.” Percival did not 
deny that he had been born in Glouces- 
ter. “I would like to see thee deny it,” 
said the shipman. “I would swear to 
thy long nose and button mouth before 
the Lord Mayor of London. And how 
comest thou,” he asked reproachfully, 
“how comest thou trampling after a 
wicked old tosspot mercenary on pre- 
tended pilgrimage, all in a page’s 
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breeches? Fie upon such unwhole- 
some dealing!” Percival grew very 
angry, as well he might; hereupon the 
shipman turned his gall to tenderness. 
“Child, I loved thee once; pledges we 
exchanged; we split a coin. I vowed 
I'd never forget thee, upon my soul.” 

“IT vow that I have never seen you 
before, sir, in all my life!” cried Per- 
cival hotly, “nor your good mistress 
either!” “Jealousy,” quoth the ship- 
man, “Jealousy is the mother of lies. 
What is my wife to thee or to me, who 
cry back old dead days?” But here, 
happily, that same lady came out to 
show what she was to her lord. “Tease 
not the boy, honey, tease me!’ Thus 
she wooed him, and left Percival to 
his other anxieties. These were to yet 
his people well on the road before it 
was taken by the grim Captain Cade, 
and to ponder how he could save at 
once his mistress’s skin, his own skin, 
and the skin of his exalted uncle. 

sy ten of the clock—so successful 
was he—the whole train was in the 
vale of Darent. They baited at Oxford 
under the shadow of the Archbishop’s 
house, whence, if Percival could have 
known it, he might have seen the 
threatened turrets of Knole high on 
the wooded hill of Sevenoaks. From 
that place a very agreeable tale from 
the Prioress took them peacefully to 
Wrotham, where they stayed out the 
heat of the day. If Mawdleyn had to 
complain that her lover was cold 
she did him an injustice. He was con- 
sumed with fear on her account; the 
country was ominously quiet, with no 
pilgrim-booths in Wrotham town, no 
folk in the inns, few houses that had 
not shutters over the windows. They 
had halted at a smithy a few miles out 
of the town: “You must limp it on 
three feet, master,” was the answer 
Percival got. “There is not a scrap of 
iron short of Maidstone, I do believe.” 
“What have you done with your iron, 
master?” asks Percival. “Ah,” says the 
farrier, “that is telling.” A bad ans- 
wer: but worse was to come, 


To be concluded. 
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ON ACCOUNT OF A COAT. 


By NORVELL HARRISON. 


HERE they stand before me—the man 

I love, and the man who loves me. 

They are not well matched pictures at 

all. The man I love is presented to my lov- 

ing gaze, clad in an outing shirt, riding pants, 

and worn leggings, while the other photo- 

graph represents a handsome fellow in a 

frock coat and beautifully creased trousers. I 

think it was his frock that instigated my 
refusal of him. 

He proposed to me at five o'clock one 
afternoon, in my own parlor. We had dis- 
cussed the musicale the day before and had 
speculated upon the sleighing party the day 
after. He had asked me what I thought of 
Bernhardt as Hamlet, and I had given him 
my views concerning ‘female impersona- 
tion” in general. I was just on the point of 
telling him the plot of a new book I was 
reading, when he 
leaned the frac- 
tion of an inch 
nearer to me 
and said: 

“I came this 
afternoon to ask 
you to marry me, 
Marion. You 
must know that 
I love you. Will 
you be my wife?” 

Can you im- 
agine anything 
more conven- 
tional ana ortho- 
dox and horrid? 
I felt as if some 
one had thrown 
a glass of ice 
water in my face. 
I had always 
liked Mr. Ber- 
mingham—a n d, 
perhaps, if he 
had waited till 
we were thrown 
together in some 
unusual and ro- 
mantic way — in 
an elevator 
stranded be- 
tween two floors, or on a desert isle 
or something—and then whispered one 
mad, swift word, or even looked one mad, 
swift look—I might have said “yes.” But, 





“Do you see a frog or a spider?” 


instead, his declaration was so well-timed 
that it became extremely ill-timed. I hated 
him for having come on purpose to propose. 
His absolutely correct frock coat maddened 
me. The absolutely correct silk hat which 
I knew was on the hat rack still further 
enraged me. Even the absolutely correct 
bunch of violets whiclf he had sent me that 
morning flashed through my mind and filled 
me with intense displeasure 

“No, Mr. Bermingham,” I said, scorn- 
fully, “I will not marry you, nor any man 
who is satisfied with a life spent in making 
things on the chafing dish and leading end- 
less parlor cotillions.” 

He looked tremendously surprised. 

“T didn’t know you were so down on so- 
ciety,” he said after a little pause. “You 
dance cotillions yourself, you know. Not 
infrequently you 
have led one 
with me. And 
it occurs to me 
hat I have more 
than once met 
you at euchre 
parties and after- 
noon teas.” 

“That’s en- 
tirely different,” 
I explained cold- 
ly. “I have a 
duty to perform, 
which I owe to 
myself and my 
parent;’ position. 
But you’re a 
man, and you 
needn’t devote 
your life to 
thinking and sav- 
ing and doing 
and wearing the 
convention- 
ul things.” 

“I don’t  be- 
lieve I wunder- 
stand you,” he 
said, slowly. 
‘But I do under- 
stand that you 
don’t care for me, and nothing else matters. 
I don’t blame you, either, if you think I’m 
the kind of a fellow you’ve described.” Then 
he went without even shaking hands. If he 
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had stayed and allowed me to point out to 
him—but, how can I[ wish that he had stayed 
when my other proposal, from the man I 
love, was so periect! 

I was visiting an aunt of mine in Vir- 
ginia, and he was learning farming on an 
adjoining plantation. I fell in love with 
him the first time I saw him galloping down 
the road in the costume he has on in the 
picture. But I couldn’t find out whether he 
cared for me or not, because, while I am 
absurdly rich, he is very poor—and I 
didn’t know whether to put his not propos- 
ing to me down wo indifference or to father’s 
bank account—until something happened 
which made it necessary for me to hint to 
him that money is not the only thing I 
care for. 

It was the brook running through the 
woods back of the house that helped us. I 
had gone into the woods to be cool and 
quiet while I thought about Dick and won- 
dered if he was thinking about me when, 
suddenly, in the midst of my sweet reverie, 
a picture I had once seen, flashed through 
my mind. It was called “One hour of 
bliss,” and it portrayed two children, clad 
in bright red pinafores standing ankle deep 
in a bright green stream. Whether it was 
that the title dazzled me or the heat drove 
me, I don’t know, but in less than no time 
I had made the necessary preparation. to 
follow the examples of those wretched, 
thrice-blessed, bright red children. I was 
just about to begin my hour of bliss when 
I heard a crackling of twigs, and peering 
through the branches, saw a man approach- 
ing, and the man of all others that I least 
wanted to see at that moment. I had barely 
time to hurl myself upon my discarded foot 
gear, when he caught sight of me. 

“What on earth are you doing here?” he 
cried, hurrying towards me. 

“T am looking for four leaf clovers.” I 
said, stiffly. The heel of one shoe was 
uppermost, and pressed disagreeably against 
my ankle. 

“But there aren’t any clovers here. And 
you'll catch your death of cold. Get up 
and sit on this log.” 

“I’m not going to get up and sit any- 
where,” I cried determinedly. “I’m going 
to stay here for hours and hours—perhaps 
all day.” 

“All right,” he said, sitting down by me. 
“T’ll stay, too. Perhaps smoke will keep 
you from catching diseases.” 

“Oh! you'd better not stay,” I protested. 
You are so awfully _susceptible——” 

“No, far from it,’ he interrupted. “I can 
look into afl shades of eyes without being 
in the least affected.” 

“T wasn’t speaking of summer-girls,” I 
said, coldly. I didn’t like what he said 
either. “But of grip and bronchitis and 
inflammatory rheumatism. They are easier 
to catch and harder to shake than we are, 
you know.” 

“Yes? Well, I'll risk attracting both. 
And if the worst should happen, then 


“Sated with rapture, I'll steal to my bed 
With a glow in my heart and a cold in my 
head.” 

“Isn't it long past your dinner hour?” I 
asked. “Because, I'll excuse you whenever 
you want to go. You needn't be late on 
my account.” 

“Why, it isn’t eleven o’clock! What are 
you thinking of? Tell me some more about 
girls and grip. 

“IT don’t know anything about either,” I 
said in despair. “Ou—ouch!” I really 
couldn’t help it. That wretched heel was 
a thorn in my flesh. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked anxiously. 
Do you see a frog or a spider or anything?” 

“Nothing is the matter. Do you think if 
I saw a spider I would calmly sit still and 
ejaculate? I happened to remember about 
some letters I must write.” 

“Do you always scream when your cor- 
respondence occurs to you?” 

“I didn’t scream. I merely exclaimed. 
And I wish you'd stop pestering me with 
questions. I'm sick and tired of explaining 
things to you.’ 

“Something is the matter,” he said firmly. 
“Is it the heat or what? Perhaps a pin is 
sticking you. Or maybe you have sprained 
your ankle,” he added, anxiously. 

I couldn’t stand it another minute. I 
knew if he kept on guessing the whole truth 
would soon be laid bare before him. 

“I’m not hot or sprained or anything—” 
[ said, on the verge of tears. But I want 
to be by myself. I’ve tried to show you 
that delicately, but you wouldn't take the 
hint. Can’t you understand that there are 
times when a person would rather be by 
herself, even if she’s not doing anything 
special but sitting down?” 

‘Yes. I understand,” he said slowly. 
that a little of a common farmer's society 
goes a long way. Because you have con- 
descended to be kind to me, when you had 
nothing better to amuse yourself with, does 
not excuse my thick-headedness. I imagine 
there are a number of times when you don’t 
care about having me around.” 

“You know you haven’t any reason to talk 
in such a horrid way, Dick,” I said, sobbing. 
“There are never any times when I don’t 
want you, but, you are so stupid about 
seeing things, and don’t you see, I can’t talk 
to you when I haven’t—when I’ve been 
getting ready—to go in wading? Now do 
you understand?” 

“T’ll go away and stand behind that tree 
when you tell me what you mean by there 
never being any time when you don’t want 
me?” he said, coming closer to me, and 
without paying the least attention to what 
I said about my bereft condition. 

“Please leave me alone and go away,” I 
answered, without looking at him. 

“When you have told me what you 
meant.” 

“T suppose I meant what I said. And 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself for 
taking advantage—” 
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“Do you mean that you want me at all 
times, as I want you? 

I didn’t answer. I wanted to sob some 
more, but I felt if 1 opened my mouth I 
would sing instead. So I refrained from 
opening it. 

“Sweetheart,” he said, kneeling down by 
me, “do you mean that you are willing to 
marry a poor man who loves you de- 
votedly?” 

“I’m not willing to become engaged to 
anybody while I’m separated from my shoes 
and stockings,” I whispered. “Go away and 
let me put them on, and then you can pro- 
pose to me properly.” 

So he went and stood behind a tree until 
I put those hateful things where they be- 
longed. Then he came back and took me in 
his arms. And we forgot all about another 
proposal’s being necessary. 

We aren’t going to be married till Dick 
gets richer. He says he never ought to 
have proposed to me while he was so poor, 


but he just couldn’t help it. Isn't that ro- 
mantic? I can hardly believe that once on 
a time he dressed himself in his frock and 

—there! Now you know. But youd 
guessed it before, I'm sure. Because, ol 
course, I must have cared something for 
Mr. Bermingham, or it wouldn’t have made 
me so furious when he proposed to me in 
the way that he did. And when they failed, 
and somebody told me an uncle of his had 
offered him a farm in Virginia, I made up 
my mind that if he went I would go too. 
He has a mother and sister to support and 
he didn’t stop to think whether he would 
like farming and loneliness and outing 
shirts, but went at once. 

He says he will be married in an outing 
shirt if I say so, but it’s going to be an 
afternoon wedding, so he’ll have to wear his 
frock. I don’t mind it a bit either. Because 
I will know that I am marrying my Dick 
even if he has got on Mr. Bermingham’s 
coat. 


se Ft 


THE EAST SIDE OF NEW YORK CITY 
By WILLIAM S. BOYER. 


KLEIN. 


6 HAT—you don’t know Klein?” 
“No. Why should I? He’s some 


cranky Dutchman, I suppose.” 

“tal Ja?” 

“Sie haben recht.” 
““Grossweiler—more beer! 
“Der Klein ist ein Deutcher. 

“All up! Hats off! Gesundheit! Hoch 

der Klein!” 

“Prost!” 


” 
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‘* Hoch der Klein!" 


“You don’t know Klein, stranger, but you 
are on good terms with his favorite tipple. 
You'll make a good Dutchman if your nat- 
ural tastes are properly cultivated.” 

“Thanks. That is quite a compliment, 
coming from you; but who is this Klein 
you're talking about, anyhow?” 

“Oh, he’s only an Eleventh Ward Dutch- 
man, but a thorough acquaintance with him 
is equivalent to a liberal German education. 
He carries off nearly all the Scheutzenfest 
prizes, sings thoro-base in the Saengerbund. 
is one of the most skilful athletes in the 
Turnverein, is a leading member of the 
Liederkranz, can drink more beer, brag 
louder and has more to brag about than 
any other Dutchman on the Dry Dock.” 

“Well, well, well! He’s Dutch enough 
to sing ‘Hoch der Kaiser,’ and mean every 
word of it. Why don’t you run him for 
Sheriff?” 

“Not a bad idea. He’d get the German 
vote, sure. He hasn’t an enemy in the 


world.” 
“Ulrich—you forget Ulrich 
“Ja! Ja! Ulrich.” 


“That’s so, I forgot Ulrich. Oh, ho! ho! 
ho! I forgot Ulrich. Grossweiler—more 
beer!” 

“Now stop your nonsense, and if you 
know a story worth telling about Klein and 
this other fellow you are laughing at, why 
zo ahead. You do the talking and I'll do 
the drinking. You are three glasses ahead 
of me now. 

“All right, Prost! Well, Klein once had 
a friend named Ulrich, who induced him to 
endorse a note for him for discount.” 

“Old story—friend ran away and Klein 
paid the note.” 
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“Sure; but it took every cent Klein had 
in the world—his Scheutzenfest prizes, his 
guns and foils and every stick of furniture 
in his house; but Klein paid the note. By 
and by Ulrich came back and Klein asked 
him for the money. What do you think 
that rascal said?” 

“Couldn't guess. Go ahead.” 

“Said he —that Ulrich—said he, ‘If you 
have made a fool of yourself, Klein, that 
is no reason why I should.’ 

“Klein said nothing. He slowly turned 
his back on Ulrich and walked away with- 
out uttering one word of reproach. 

“But retribution followed swift and cer- 
tain. Within a week a fire broke out in a 
saw-mill adjoining Ulrich’s house and in 
a few minutes both buildings were in a 
blaze. Klein, hearing the alarm, ran with 
the crowd and arrived just in time to see 
Ulrich rush from the house blinded by the 
smoke and reeling with suffocation. Klein 
pushed his way to Ulrich’s side and reached 
him as he sank almost fainting to the side- 
walk. Ulrich recognized him. ‘Forgive me, 
Klein, he cried, ‘my money, oh, my 
money!’ 

“*Where is it, Ulrich? 
try to get it.’ 

“In my room—you knew where—in the 
top bureau drawer. Don’t go, Klein. 
You'll die in the fire.’ ” 

“But Klein was up and away before a 
detaining hand could be extended. He 
plunged through the reek of smoke, up the 
crackling stairs and the crowd around UI- 
rich held their breath and waited in wistful 
agony. 

“No man knows what Klein endured. No 
man knows what Klein did. He never told. 
But, scorched and singed, he slid down the 
rear fire-escape while the crowd in front 
was waiting, still and breathless with 
dread 

“Suddenly the wall fell in and a cry of 
horror went up from the multitude.” 

“Say, now, that was great! Your Klein 
is a magnificent fellow. Let’s drink his 
health. Barkeeper, set ’em up again, all 
around. Here she goes; one—two—three 
drink hearty! Go on now. How did it all 
turn out? But never mind, I can imagine 
it myself. How the people must have 
shouted when Klein came in sight again! 
And Ulrich, of course gave Klein a half, at 
least, of the treasure he had recovered, 
and—” 

“Stranger, Ulrich never got the chance. 
Klein was smart that time.” 

“Aber er hat Ulrich some good adwices 
gegeben.” 

“Yes, I forgot that. When Ulrich anx- 
iously cried. ‘Did you get it, Klein? Did 
you get it?’ Klein replied. ‘If- you have 
made a fool of yourself, Ulrich, that’s no 
reason why I should.’” 

“Ja! Ja! Klein ist ein Deutcher.” 

“Hoch der Klein! Prost!” 

“Hoch der Klein!” 


Tell me and I'll 





DINKELDEIN’S PARTY. 


ATRINA DINKELDEIN has very lit- 
tle to be thankful for in her family re- 
lations, poor woman. The little 

tailor, her husband, has but one object in 
life, and that is the acquisition of money. 
He sits perched up in cross-legged ugliness 





on his work-table from daylight to dark, 
stitching away his life until the gathering 
shadows forbid further effort. Then he 
takes a hearty meal in the gloaming and 
dives into bed to save the expense of a 
light. 

Katrina takes some little pride in her po- 
sition as landlady of our big tenement, and 
occasionally slips away from her surly little 
master to gossip with the tenants and to en- 
joy the extravagant warmth and brightness 
and comfort of their poverty-stricken apart- 
ments. 

The other day she told Mrs. McFadden 
that she had been married just twenty-five 
years, and that the coming Wednesday 
would be the anniversary of her wedding. 
We all like the litthe woman as much as 
we detest the tailor, and on Mrs. McFad- 
den’s suggestion, we determined to give her 
a surprise party. So we went to work and 
prepared a nice basket of refreshments for 
ourselves, sent her a bottle of wine and 
presented two dozen of lager to the tailor. 

At seven o’clock on Wednesday evening 
our party knocked at the Dinkeldein’s apart- 
ments on the top floor. The tailor opened 
the door and in we rushed, carrying our 
own lights and our basket of provisions. 
The tailor made a faint show of welcome, 
but his wife was delighted. She chatted as 


gaily as a girl and it did our hearts good to 
see her capable of such happiness after 
twenty-five years of the abomination of 
desolation. 

The tailor fidgeted around the room, 
turned the lights down a little. made short, 
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surly replies to our pleasantries, and, at 
last. when he could endure it no longer, 
blurted out: 

“Come, Katrina, let’s go to bed. The 
company vants to go home.” 


xe He & 
ANTOINE’S STORY. 
“yt Madame, ‘twas a strange tale; I 


have told it many times; I know not 
what men think of it, but as for me, 
I know what I think.” 

Here Antoine absently drew the pile of 
dead leaves closer to 
gether with his rake, 
looked intently for a 
few seconds at his mis- 
tress standing near, 
then stooped and, gath 
ering an immense arm 
ful, deposited it upon 
the barrow. 

“Would I tell you 
this tale? Sure, Mad- 
ame, for why should I 
not tell? It is long 
ago now; the years 
slip by while we stand; 
like the water in the 
river there Madame, it 
is gone. 

“You see it was this 
way, M’sieu Moran 
would go for the hunt, 
for the fish; as for 
me, I know well the 
woods, the rivers, the { 
canyons of that part 

“I, I say, Madame 
we hunt, we fish, we 
journey far from sun 
to sun, and still more 
and more, for M’sieu 
seem possessed by one 
wandering devil he 
could not kill. 

“As for me—” Here 
Antoine shrugged his shoulders, threw out 
his hands, palms up, and curled his mouth 
down at the corners. “As for me, I go where 
the devil of M’sieu lead 

“It was getting late in the fall, Madame, 
the shallow streams were calling, calling for 
the rain; the leaves were falling, falling and 
turning brown like the earth and yellow and 
red like the sunset, still the devil of M’sieu 
drove him deeper and deeper into the wil- 
derness, and me, I follow. 

“One evening, tired and lame from the 
great walking, we came, leading our horses 
into a small, clear place among the pines. 
One small space lay there covered with the 
dry, dead tops of potato vines; it was time to 
dig them out. At one side under the heavy 
pines stood a small log hut. A home, sure 
Madame, but to me so sad, so lone, beneath 
the pines, so far away 

“T notice a little smoke curls up from the 
low chimney at one side. ‘Ah, there, I 





think, now tor to roast our venison and 
broil the fish... Never, no never, Madame, 
you may believe me, is any m or fish to 
taste like that from the ashes of the open 
fire. 

“Then I cry, ‘Halloo!’ but all is quiet, no 
one comes to look from the open door. 
Again I cry, ‘Halloo!’ and no one comes. 
I look at M’sieu and M’sieu he look at 
me. Again, then we give a big cry, ‘Hal- 
loo,!’ together, then we hear something fall 
in the hut like a bench thrown down, and in 
the door comes a man. 

“He look at us but say no word 

“*Halloo!’ we call 
again together, and 
then he lift his hand 
and beckoned, thus,and 
we go across the dried 
vines to his door. 

“‘Halloo!’ says 
M’sieu, ‘when we call 
and call and you ans- 
wer not we believe you 
deaf or dead.’ 

“ ‘No,’ says the man 
quickly then, ‘I did not 
reply at first because I 
thought— and_ then 
Madame he quit and 
stir the fire and say no 
word more 

“Well, well,’ say 
M’sieu, for he would 
be jolly the ‘say no 
more; let it go; we 
will share supper; we 
will be happy.’ 

“We eat then, we 
feast, like the Indian, 
Madame. we fill till for 
one week we desire no 
more; then M’sieu pass 
tobacco, we fill our 
pipes, we smoke, and 
m=) from our flask we 

drink the rum that puts 
the good heart in one, 
to dare to be brave, Madame 

“The man of the hut, he eat too with us: 
he smoke, he drink, but slow always: he 
sit, he stand, always with his head on one 
side, thus; through all the talk, the smoke. 
the eat, the drink, he wait always—a little: 
he listen—listen. M’sieu and myself we no 
tice, but we say no word. 

“*Have you many years here?’ then I ask 
him, eh? There was no harm that, Mad- 
ame. 

“*Five years!” he answer, more like a 
groan than words. 

“Why go you not away then?’ say 
M’sieu. 

‘*Go,’ say he, and he get wp and walk 
about, and listen—listen, always. ‘Go!’ I 
cannot go until my time has come, and it 
is long; it is long in coming.’ 

“He walk then and listen, and M’sieu and 
myself we regard him. 

“Then in the silence we hear a low moan, 
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like a cry and a groan altogether. The man, 
he stop and listen—listen, M’sieu say, ‘How 
the devil the wind cry so in your chimney, 
when the wind is small?” The man say no 
word, but stand and listen—listen—so. But as 
for me, I watch the man while he listen, and 
then Ithink; for myself, 1 know what I think. 

“You shall see, presently, I know all, and 
for myself I will tell you true. As for 
M’sieu, he have always an unbelieving devil. 

“The night had settled down long before, 
and still we sat with only the light of the 
fire; it would be time soon to sleep, and I 
saw piles of furs and I was glad. I could 
hear the horses, eating, eating on the wild 
grass I had cut and heaped before them in 
the shed behind. Poor beasts, what better 
friend has man than horse or dog? For 
me, I love them, I could tell you tales, Mad- 
ame—but—yes—this thing—first. 

“Well then, while we sit, and listen too, 
and watch—watch the man walking up and 
down, we hear a long wailing cry like a 
child’s scream. Well I know that sound, 
and M’sieu know him too; he reach for his 
gun, but the man—he stand like a dead pine 
tree when the lightning have scarred it. 

“Then nearer again that shriek, then the 
man seem to forget us; he slyly creep up 
and take a long, sharp hunting knife from 
over the fireplace, then he go softly to the 
door and throw it wide. M’sieu say swear- 
ing under his breath, ‘Is the damn man 
crazy, to ask the brute in and fight him with 
a knife?? And M’sieu take his gun and I 
take my gun and we wait and we observe. 

“The man stand in the door, and the fire- 
light behind him throw his shadow far out 
over the potato patch across the clearing. 
He stand a minute thus,and then he cry out: 

‘‘Jim Hatfield! Jim Hatfield! twelve 
times have I fought you, twelve times have 
I killed you, and yet again and again must 
I slay! Give over, Jim, heart of my heart! 
I would be friends with the dead!’ We ob- 
serve still, and he listen—listen—till, almost 
at the very door came that awful shriek 
again—the hair stand up on my _ head! 
Death! Madame, but at night, sometimes I 
hear in my dreams that cry! M’sieu make 
steps quick to get to the door, but the man 
spring out like a fiend and grapple with 
the wild cat, as we can see in the long lane 
of light falling across them from the door. 

“Ah! blessed saints! Like demons they 
fight. The long knife go ‘wish, wish,’ and 
sometimes we hear him strike bone. The 
beast snarl and tear, the claws rip cloth and 
flesh. M’sieu and I, we are soon there, but 
to shoot, to kill perhaps, the man! 

“M’sieu is brave, but as for me, I feel 
cold on my back, like when the rain slip in 
and creep down inside my coat.” 

Antoine told his tale with tongue and 
hands, with feet and body; he lived that 
fight that time again. For his mistress he 





became in turn, beast and man, M’sieu and 
Antoine: he crept, he listened, he called; 
he lunged, he tore and scratched; he spoke 
loud, he sunk his voice to softest whisper. 
“Then M’sieu, watching a chance, quick, 


put his gun and fire into the wild cat’s ear; 
in one, two seconds he fall, he shiver. he 
kick, he lie still. 

“The man—Ah, Madame! I cannot tell! 
It is too horrible! Mother of God! He was 
tore, he was much bloody, but he was yet 
alive, and tight he grip his bloody knife. 

“We carry him in, we care for him, but 
he say all along, ‘No good, no good, my 
time has come at last. I am glad to die.’ 

‘No,’ say M’sieu, ‘you live to kill many 
wild cats yet, cheer up.’ 

‘No, never, no more,’ say he. ‘Jim Hat- 
field told true, to come and come till | 
could fight no more.’ Then he lay quiet 
and we think he sleep. By and by, he rouse 
again and say, ‘Is he dead?” ‘Who?’ say 
M’sieu. ‘Jim Hatfield,’ say he. ‘I don’t 
know any Jim Hatfield,’ say M’sieu. 

‘You shot him at the door,’ he say, and 
his voice is very weak now. 

**That was a big wild cat I shot,’ says 
M’sieu, ‘and I don’t think I ever saw a 
larger one.’ 

“*Ves, a wild cat. but Jim Hatfield all 
the same,’ say the man. ‘Give me more rum.’ 

“So M’sieu give him plenty rum, and by 
little and little, going slow and soft, he tell 
his tale. The man and Jim Hatfield go to 
hunt gold and to live partners in the wilder- 
ness. They do well, and never were better 
friends or closer than these men for two 
years. Then in an evil day into their clear- 
ing came a big wild cat; both men run and 
get guns to shoot; still again both men 
shoot at the same time, and the wild cat he 
fall dead. Then both men run up and hunt 
for the two bullet holes, and they find but 
the one. Jim Hatfield say that is his, the 
man say it is his, then both say it is his 
Then from one to another it goes, from soft 
words to hard words, to swear words, to 
curses, to blows, to knives, till the men 
strike hard and quick before they think, ‘It 
is my friend.” Jim Hatfield falls, to die, but 
hate and anger burn hot in death, and Jim 
curses his friend and say, ‘Time after time. 
month after month and year after year will 
I come and cry to you, that you may fight 
me till I conquer you, and till you die, torn 
and bleeding from a wild cat’s claws.’ 

“Yes, Madame, he believe, but he bury his 
friend and he wait, and before long he hear 
the wild cat cry and scream, and he go out 
and fight and kill him. By and by, after 
maybe weeks or maybe months, he hear 
again the wild cat scream, he go out again. 
he fight, he kill him. Twelve times he kill. 
once the man and eleven times the wild cat 
he say, and three years he live alone wait- 
ing, waiting, listening, listening. He bury 
each time the wild cat and so next day we 
find it as he say. all in one row, Madame. 

“Next day he die; we bury him beside his 
friend and maybe now they make peace and 
are good comrades in the land of shadows 

“And M’sieu, your husband now, Madame. 
he, as I say, have one mocking, unbelieving 
devil, he take the wild cat skin home to you, 
but as for me, I know what I believe.” 

M. Justin PATTON. 
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HE storm oi ra- 

I cial feeling that 

President 
Roosevelt raised by 
inviting Booker T. 
Washington to dine 
with him at the 
White House aston 
ished most people 
who, like the President himself, were born 
less than fifty years ago. It is difficult, in 
deed, for persons under 
sixty years of age to 
conceive to what a de- 
gree the color line en 
tered into social con- 
cerns in the parlous 
days of the middle of 
the last century. 

In the light of the 
President's defiance of 
an old prejudice and 
the discussion it has 
provoked, there is apt to be a better under- 
standing of the motive of a story like “The 
Red Anvil,” which Charles Reginald Sher 
lock, the author of “Your Uncle Lew” 
and of the delichtful story of “Little Nozzle” 
in this number of Lestte’s 
MONTHLY, is now completing. 
This will have to do with the 
period antedating the Civil 
War—from 1850 onward, to be 
exact—when the government 
at Washington was making a 
more or less futile effort to 
enforce the Fugitive Slave 
Law against a determined 
anti-slavery sentiment in the 
North. 

Mr. Sherlock designs to im- 
part to the operations of the 
Underground Railroad a ro- 
mantic interest, besides draw 
ing a picture of that unique in 
stitution so vivid that readers 
will be left to wonder why it 
was never before seized on as 
a factor in American fiction 
Mr. Sherlock may be de- 
pended on to make the best 
use of the material, for he has 
come up to manhood on the 
very ground where memories 
of the Abolition movement— 
its tragedies, its comedies—lie 


| ee ee 
Charles R, Sherlock. 


: Grace Lane in ‘ 
most thickly covered by the Orchar 
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dust of years. Central New York was a 
hot-bed of the cause, and was the field of 
operation of some of its greatest apostles 
like Gerrit Smith, William H. Seward and 
Samuel J. May. It was in Syracuse that the 
famous Jerry Rescue was 
planned and executed to 
the amazement of the 
nation when its vast 
power was on trial. 
* * 1 


We wish to inform the 
many admirers of Mr. 
Samuel Merwin’s admir- 
able serial, “The Road to 
Frontenac ” which has ap- 
peared in LESLIE'S 
MonTHuLy during the past 
year, that the story has 
been published in book 
form by Messrs. Double- 
day, Page & Co., of 34 
Union Square, New York. 

* ‘«K 

Among the novels that 
have attracted much at Book plate etched by 
tention during the present Agnes Castle. 
winter are “The Making of a 
Marchioness” (now in its fif- 
tieth thousand): “The Vic- 
tors,” of which the first edition 
of ten thousand has been 
nearly exhausted at the time of 
our going to press, with a 
large secord edition in prep- 
aration; and “The Secret Or- 
chard,” which in a very short 
time after publication ran up 
to its fift.:nth thousand with 
every prospect of reaching 
much higher figures 

This latest novel by Agnes 
and Egerton Castle has been 
the subject of the most vio- 
lently opposed opinions as to 
its morality. and has even been 
the cause of litigation between 
the publishers of the novel in 
book form and the publishers 
of the Delineator. The latter 
contracted for the novel for 
serial publication in their 
magazine before the story was 
written; but on receiving the 





‘ The Secret first “copy” refused to print 
a 


x it or to make payment for it, 
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and suit against them 
was consequently be- 
gun. Subsequently this 
much-discussed novel 
was printed serially in 
the Cosmopolitan Maga- 
sine, although the edi- 
tors of that magazine 
had refused to print the 
conclusion of Tolstoy’s 
“Resurrection.” 

It is interesting to 
observe that the edi- 
tor of a magazine 
takes risks in intro- 
ducing any matter which may excite con- 
troversy, beyond those assumed by a pub- 
lisher; for a book stands or falls by itself, 
whereas a magazine is affected by the flavor 
of all its contributions. 





T heodore ‘B. Sayre. 


* 

As is the case with most people of genius, 
an outlet in more than one direction is 
necessary, and as an evidence of Agnes 
Castle’s skill with the etcher’s needle, we 
are able to present a copy of a book-plate 
etched by her for Egerton Castle. Mrs. 
Castle has done much illustration for her 
husband’s books, and has been his co- 
worker in many important ways during the 
brilliant career of “the Castles.” 

* * * 


The dramatization of “The Secret Or- 
chard” has been presented in England by 
the Kendals, and in this a young and beauti- 
ful actress, Miss Grace Lane, has made a 
notable success. Americans will not have 
an opportunity for 
seeing the play for 
some time to come, 
but they will be in- 
terested in the por 
trait of Miss Lane in 
the character of Jo 
that we are able to 
give from a _ photo- 
graph recently sent 
to the publishers by 


Mr. Castle. 
“ + k 


Mr. Theodore Burt 
Sayre, whose play 

John Oliver Hobbes. “Tom Moore” has 
been so successful with Andrew Mack in 
the title role, is to elaborate this into a novel 
which is to be published in the spring. 

Mr. Sayre is a very remarkable young lit- 
erary man. He began writing plays when he 
was seventeen, and although not yet twenty- 
five he has produced two successful novels 
and three or four plays. He has contracts 
for several more plays besides this new 
novel, “Tom Moore,” in addition to his 
regular duties as play-reader for Charles 
Frohman. 

Mr. Sayre’s father is a druggist in New 
York, and he himself is an expert chemist 
with a formidable array of diplomas. He 
gave up business, however, with his first 











success as a playwright, and with reason. 
* * * 


Frances Hodgson Burnett became so 
strongly interested in the fortunes of her 
heroine, Emily Fox-Seton, in “The Making 
of a Marchioness,” that she found herself 
compelled to continue her story. She has 
just completed her work in the form of a 
sequel to the “Marchioness,” which is to be 
entitled “The Methods of Lady Walder- 
hurst,” and which will be published in Feb- 
ruary with the same dainty sort of manu- 
facture as that so much admired in the case 
of the “Marchioness;” so that the two books 
will be precisely 
uniform in ap- 
pearance and will 
make a delightful 
little set. 

While the 
“Marchion- 
ess’ was univer 
sally acclaimed 
as a sunny, 
wholesome and 
sweet story of 
remarkable 
charm, it con- 
tained nothing 
of an exciting 
nature, whereas 
“The Methods of 
Lady Walder- 
hurst” will 
arouse the interest of the reader much more 
strongly in its plot, which deals with some 
stirring occurrences in the life of Emily 
Fox-Seton after she became the Marchion- 
ess of Walderhurst. The sequel will be 
about three times as long as was “The 
Making of a Marchioness,” but will not be 
higher in price. 

* * * 

John Oliver Hobbes (Mrs. Craigie) may 
well be called a writer about temperament. 
Here are the titles of some of her books: 
“Some Emotions and a Moral,” “The Sin- 
ner’s Comedy,” “A Study in Temptations,” 
“A Bundle of Life,” “The School for 
Saints,” “The Serious Wooing.” 

She now promises us a new book for the 
coming spring to be entitled ‘““Tempera- 
ments.” This will consist of a short play 
and three stories in her 


brilliant, epigram 
matic style. 
* * * 


Unforeseen difficul- 
ties have caused two 
postponements of the 
completion and publi- 
cation of “Wolfville 
Days,” the new work 
by Alfred Henry 
Lewis, the brilliant 
newspaper man and 
author; but it is now 
settled that the long 
expected book will be 
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published in February or March nex: 
Frederick Remington is to make its frontis 
piece. 

Mr. Lewis, who is a resident of New 

York, is not now connected with any news 
paper, but is a literary free lance. He lives 
on the Heights in the upper part of New 
York, and is fond of taking long walks along 
the Hudson and in the picturesque roads in 
that region. He 
keeps up the 
newspaper habit 
of doing his 
work at night, 
and he is fortu 
nate in having a 
constitution of 
iron. He turns 
off his work with 
great rapidity, 
his favorite 
hours of labor 
being between 
Fmidnight and 
" —_ dawn. 
F. H. Seymour. His “Wolf- 
ville,” to which “Wolfville Days” will be a 
close companion, is now in its seventeenth 
thousand. 


mk o* 


Max Pemberton’s new novel has been run- 
ning serially, and is to appear between cov- 
ers in February next. Its strong title is 
“The Giant’s Gate,” and its scenes are laid 
in France and England of to-day, unrolling 
before the reader a panorama of modern 
Paris. 

Mr. Pemberton portrays the excited mob 
clamoring for the destruction of the ene- 
mies of its beloved army and ripe for revo- 
lution under the guidance of the first daring 
leader. He shows the giant’s gate through 
which France shall advance to the complete 
conquest of the British Empire, with its key 
held in a maniac’s trembling grasp and 
England's peaceful country-seats smiling in 
the spring sunshine, all 
unconscious of the 
menace lying across 
the Channel. The au 
thor marshalls before 
us the actors in a very 
marvelous drama 
among them being fair 
women and brave men, 
councilors and _presi- 
dents, labor unions and 
the generals of France 
The story is full of sur- 
prises, of events, of col- 
or, and in it the Bo- 
hemian side of Paris 
jogs elbows with the 
latter-day salon 

By one of those 
changes in the public 
taste that occur so 
frequently and so sud- 
denly, the “handy vol- 





A delicate compliment from Mr. Burgess. 


ADVENTURE. 


ume” that was so 
overwhelI!m- 
ingly popular in 
the days of the 
publication of the 
first editions of 
“The Prisoner of 
Zenda.” “In the 
Midst of 
Alarms,” ete., 
has now almost 
wholly been 
dropped by pub- 
lishers in issuing 
new works of fic 
tion, a larger 
book being de- 
manded, as a 


rule, by the pub 
lic A. W. Marchmont. 





Occasionally, however, a convenient little 
book, attractively printed from good type, 
and published at a small price, is appre- 
ciated by the average reader of fiction, es- 
pecially when he is about to take a short 
journey. 

\ new series of such little volumes has 
just been started, containing representative 
and characteristic short stories by modern 
masters of fiction. The first six volumes 
are all most attractively prepared and pre- 
sent the following tempting array of titles 
and authors: 

“Gentlemen, the King!” Robert 
“The Happiness of Stephen the 
Anthony Hope; “Some Ez 
Moral,” John Oliver Hobbes 
Thanksgiving,” Alfred 


Barr; 
Smith,” 
tions and a 

\ Wolfville 


Henry Lewis; 


“Smith’s Battery,” Robert W. Chambers, 
and “In Borrowed Plumes,” W. W. 
Jacobs. 

* * * 


It is not a common thing for a novelist 
unreservedly to condemn one of his own 
novels, but Arthur W. Marchmont has done 
this in the case of “A Heritage of Peril,” 
of which he says: “It is one of the tales I 

wrote years ago when 


I did not attach the 
slightest importance to 
the American rights of 
my worl It is cer- 
tainly not such as I 
should now publish in 





volume form; as the 
work in it is bad.” 
Mr. Marchmont is. 
however, proud of his 
two latest novels, “For 
Love or Crown” and 
“In the Name of a 
Woman,” and is much 
gratified by the success 
of his recent work in 


America, where its 
sales are even larger 
than those in Great 
3ritain Notwith- 


standing the flood of 
romantic work similar 
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to Mr. Marchmont’s, he seems to keep his 
hold on a large following. 
* x * 


“Goops,” which Gelett Burgess calls “A 
Manual of Manners for Polite Infants, In- 
culcating Many Juvenile Virtues Both by 
Precept and Example,” was not well re- 
ceived by booksellers at the time of its 
publication a year ago; but the public ap- 
preciated the book so greatly that the dealers 
who were reluctant to purchase it then have 
been compelled to buy it in large numbers: 
so that the sales at the present time are 
much larger than they were when. the book 
was first published, and are steadily increas- 
ing. 

The fourth large edition has been printed 
recently, and dealers who could hardly be 
persuaded to purchase the book at all in 
the beginning are now buying it, in some 
cases, in lots of one hundred copies at a 
time. 

The dedication to the book (To AGNEs 
wHo ts Not (always) A Goop!) is character- 
istic of Mr. Burgess and contains his own 
portrait. * * * 


The experience of Lord Gilhooley with 
his notable volume of aphorisms entitled 
“Yutzo” was similar to that of Gelett Bur- 
gess with “Goops” in that booksellers were 
loath to purchase the book at the time of 
its first appearance, but have done so in 
very large numbers of late. Six editions 
of the quaint sayings of Yutzo in their 
quainter dress have already been required, 
and the seventh is in sight. 

The many readers of “Yutzo” will be in- 
terested to learn that “Lord Gilhooley” is 
really Frederick H. Seymour, of Detroit, 
Michigan. Mr. Seymour was born in 
Waterbury, Connecticut, of an old and 
prominent family in the political and indus- 
trial affairs of that state. 

His contributions to literature have cov 
ered a wide range, but “Yutzo,” unique in 
wit and good-natured in cynicism, has been 


his most successful work, although “Ye 
Wisdom of Confucius” has sold steadily 


since its publication one year ago. 

Mr. Seymour has just completed a_new 
volume to be entitled “Son, or The Opin- 
ions of Uncle Eph,” which will be a fitting 
companion to “Yutzo” in its literary treat- 
ment, its novel typographical appearance 
and its unusual binding. 

Mr. Seymour's “work-den” in Detroit is 
celebrated locally for its artistic atmosphere, 
and is almost a veritable museum, 
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A STUDY IN FEELING. 


By Eviis PARKER BUTLER. 
To be a great musician you must be a man 
of moods, 
You have to be, to understand sonatas and 
etudes, 
To execute pianos and to fiddle with success, 
With sympathy and feeling you must fairly 
effervesce; 
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It was so with 
Cho-panig, 

And so it was with Peterkin Von Gabriel 
O’Lang. 


Paganini, Remenzi and 


Monsieur O’Lang had sympathy to such a 
great degree, 

No vituoso ever lived was quite so great as 
he: 

He was either very happy or very, very sad; 

He was always feeling heavenly or oppo- 
sitely bad; 

In fact. so sympathetic that he either must 
enthuse 

Or have the dumps; feel ecstacy or flounder 
in the blues. ; 


So all agreed that 
O'’Lang 
Was the greatest violinist in the virtuoso 


Peterkin Von Gabriel 


gang. 

The ladies bought his photographs and put 
them on the shelves 

In the place of greatest honor, right beside 
those of themselves; 

They gladly gave ten dollars for a stiff 
backed parquette chair, 

And sat in mouth-wide happiness a-looking 
at his hair. 


I say “a looking at his hair,” I mean just 
what I say, 

For no one ever had a chance to hear P. 
O’Lang play; 

So subtle was his sympathy, so highly strung 
was he, ; 

His moods were barometric to the very last 
degree: 

The slightest change of weather would re- 
act upon his brain, 

And fill his soul with joyousness or murder 
it with pain. 


And when his soul was troubled he had not 
the heart to play. 

But let his head droop sadly down in such 
a soulful way 

That every one that saw him declared it was 
worth twice 

(And some there were said three times) the 
large admission price; 

And all were quite unanimous and said it 
would be crude 

For such a man to fiddle when he wasn’t in 
the mood. 


But when his soul was filled with joy he 
tossed his flowing hair ae 

And waved his violin-bow in great circles in 
the air; 

Ecstaticly he flourished it, for so his spirit 
thrilled, 

Thus only could he show the joy with which 
his heart was filled; 

And so he waved it up and down and ’round 
and out and in,— 

But he never, never, NEVER touched it to 
his violin! 














The Secret 


By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 


Softly the little wind goes by, 
A whisper,—nothing more ; 
Some message from the azure sky 


Brought down to carth’s green door. 


Fragrant and fresh the wondcr-word, 
But what it means, who knows? 
Only the butterfly, the bird, 
The leaf, the grass, and rose. 


Theirs the divine felicity,— 
The gift of wisdom rate,— 

The melody, the mystery, 
The secret of the air. 
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Under the shadow of the bridge. 








Drawn by H, White. 








